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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
THB  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  CORRECTION 
1959  -  I960 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in 
1955^  The  Wassell  Committee  had  recommended  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
committee  by  Governor  Herter.  The  Wessell  Committee  stated  that:  "A  major 
concern  of  the  Advisory  Committee  would  be  to  create  a  broad  base  of  public 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  correctional  system,  and  to  support  the 
commissioners  of  correction  and  probation  and  the  chairman  of  the  Parole 
Board  in  their  development  of  strong  leadership  throughout  their  respective 
departments . " 

Section  3,  Chapter  2  7>  of  the  General  Laws  as  amended  (1955)  in  pursuance 
to  the  Governor's  message  to  the  legislature  (see  Chapter  770,  1955)  - 
provided:    " ...The  Committee  shall  visit  at  least  annually  each  corrsotional 
ir.stitution  of  the  commonwealth.    Its  function  shall  be  to  give  advice  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  governor  regarding  any  matter  affecting  the 
department  or  the  correction  program,  and  it  shall  have  no  other  powers  or 
duties." 

The  original  legislation     Chapter  770,  1955*  provided  for  an  advisory 
committee  on  correction  cons'juing  of  nine  (9)  members  appointed  by  the 
governor* 

In  supplementary  legislation  -  Chapter  731*  1956,  the  legislature 
provided  for  the  addition  of  three  members  including  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction,  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,    and  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation. 
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Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  and  with  the  enactment  of  Chapter 
hlk  of  the  Acts  of  i960  the  above  three  officials  became  members  "ex  officiis" 
.and  not  entitled  to  vote  so  that  the  work  and  judgment  of  the  Committee  and 
its  reports  can  be  objectively  analytical  of  the  work  of  the  three  agencies 
involved. 

Alfred  Gardner,  Esq.  ser  -?1  as  chairman  until  Cctober  1958.    He  was 
succeeded  by  George  F.  McGrc  -Ai,  Esq.    Mr.  McGrath  was  later  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Correction*    Honorable  Arthur  T.  Lyman  succeeded  to  the 
chairmanship  of  tl  e  Committee, 

Except  for  the  summer  season  the  Committee  has  held  regular  meetings  in 
various  correctional  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  Office  of  Commissioner 
of  Correction.    In  addition,  Chairman  Lyman  has  had  numerous  conferences  with 
the  Governor  and  other  officials. 

The  Advisory  Committee  respectfolly  submits  this  report  for  the  period 
1959  -  I960  to  His  Excellency  Governor  John  A.  Volpe. 

Since  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  Charlestown  prison,  Massachusetts  has 
made  noteworthy  attempts  to  reorganize  and  to  improve  the  correctional 
system.    The  required  outlay  for  new  capital  improvements  such  as  Walpole 
and  the  prison  camps  and  the  necessity  of  spending  huge  amounts  for  replacing 
in  part    or  j_ ^proving  antiquated  buildings  and  equipment  such  as  Concord  and 
Framingham  aas  placed  a  heay   financial  burden  upon  the  state.    Nor  have  these 
improvements  caught  up  with  the  current  reeds  as  outlined  in  the  detailed 
"Report  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  building  needs  in  the  Department  of 
Correction."     (H.  3221  of  1958)    Specific  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
are  included  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

As  great  as  were  the  critical  needs  for  physical  improvement,  there  was 
as  well  a  need  for  reorganization  of  personnel  and  also  a  reconsideration  of 
policy  objectives  in  the  Department  of  Correction. 
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of  the  individual.    Fo:  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  prisoner  will  eventually 
return  to  community  living.    Any  reasonable  person  will  realize  that  a  harsh 
retritutive  policy  would  only  aggravate  -  not  solve  -  the  correctional  problem. 
Tcr  prisoners  in  confinement  such  a  policy  would  only  serve  to  foment  discip- 
li-.ary  troubles,  harden  prisoner  hostility,  and  serve  to  mould  a  permanent 
hostility  to  law  and  government.    Such  a  program  does  not  protect  the  public. 

To  be  sure,  occasional  escapes,  violence  and  riots  threaten  the  public 
confidence  in  such  an  enlightened  humane  approach  to  penology.    Such  failures 
often  dramatically  exaggerated  by  newspaper  headline  "nit  and  run"  demagogues 
damage  the  morale  of  officials,  correction  personnel  and  the  general  public's 
confidence  In  the  soundness       an  attempted  reconciliation  between  harsh 
discipline  and  humanitarian  rehabilitation.    Extreme  critics  too  often  appear 
to  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  prisoners  are  chosen  by  some  sort  of 
test  of  social  mar.iers  rather  than  committed  by  criminal  courts  as  difficult, 
hard,  anti-social  characters.    Each  p3  ^sent-o  an  iiidividual  problem  affected 
by  the  factors  of  mental,  physical  and  personality  characteristics  as  well  as 
family,  neighborhood,  economic  and  educational  and  family  backgrounds.  To 
demand  "the  millennium"  in  correctional  discipline  and  rehabilitation  free 
from  incidents  is  to  retreat  from  reality.    For  that  reason,  unfounded, 
unwarranted  and  exaggerated  attacks  upon  a  sound  penal  philosophy  serves 
only  to  undermine  public  confidence  and  seriously  damage  the  morale  if 
administrative  officers  and  correctional  personnel.    Nor  is  the  resultant 
restlessness  and  resentment  of  prisoners  a  negligible  result.    Rare  and 
isolated  failures  do  not  justify  wholesale  condemnation  of  policy  and  admini- 
stration.   Tliey  rather  call  for  added  efforts  in  mutual  understanding  and 
increased  cooperation  between  the  legislative,  correctional  authorities  and 
personnel. 


In  recent  yer.rs  there  have  been  two  important  legislative  reports: 
(House  Document  1:  ,  301f^,  April  29 s  19f>8)  and  (House  Document  No.  3U00; 
Novenber  1,  i960),.    Both  reports  pointed  out  some  matters  which  needed 
attention  and  correction  with  recommendations  which  have  been  put  into 
effect.    However,  several  sweeping  and  sensational  charges  which  remain 
unproved  characterize  a  dangerous,  unfounded,  and  fixed  hostility  to  the 
present  policy  and  administration  of  the  Correctional  Department.    We  do  not 

litate  t:  doubt  the  judgment  or  good  faith  or  both  of  the  union  officer  who 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  a  legislative  committee  containing  a  charge 
of  lack  of  discipline  and  control  over  the  inmates  and  the  complete 

collapse  of  the  prison  cr^anization  (at  Walpole) 

Fcr,  after  hearings  extended  over  many  weeks  (p  8)  and  considerable 
testimony  £rcm  members  of  the  union,  Walpole  administrators  and  the 
Commissioner  (p  8),  -  the  (karnrfctee  found  that  "there  was  no  documented 
evidence  or  tes^-ir-ny  prescn^d  which  would  indicate  that  the  Walpole  prison 
was  in  collapse"  (p  9).    The  Committee  did  find  the  need  of  certain  changes 
in  procedures  (p  9),  and  recommended  revision  of  the  "Ir.mate  Rule  Book"  and 
other  rules  and  regulations  (pp  10,  11 ) . 

It  should  be  made  definitely  clear  that  unfounded  and  sweeping  indict- 
ments such  as  "complete  collapse  of  the  prison  organization"  -  compounded 
of  some  facts,  personal  hostilities,  and  a  desire  for  public  exploitation  - 
will  not  srerve  the  Commonwealth  from  a  fixed  and  determined  enlightened 
policy  of  stressing  not  only  discipline  but  rehabilitation  as  well,.    Kor  is 
it  amiss  to  re-emphasize  that  discipline  will  be  maintained  between  prisoners 
and  guards  whils  the  authority  for  administration  rests  clearly  with  the 
superintendent  under  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 
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The  Ccmittee  is  aware  of  the  loyal  administrative  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  employees  in  the  Department  of  Correction.  It 
feel.-  thr.t  only  a  few  disgruntled  and  vociferous  employees  at  one  institution 
are  at  the  bottom  of  such  ir. e sponsible  charges.    Such  a  realization  accounts 
in  part  for  the  resolution  by  a  divided  committee  recommending  legislation 
authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  to  transfer  personnel  from  one 
institution  to  another  under  proper  safeguards  a^  to  rights,  compensation, 
etc.    (Committee  Repoit  -  1958  (p  17);,  (Wessell  Committee  Report  -  S.  750  - 
1955  (pp  25,  26)  and  H.  3199  -  1956  (p  l|5)). 

Unfortunately,  such  charges,  headline  sensations,  and  personnel  hos- 
tilities cloud  the  whole  picture  and  threaten  the  admirable  advances  in  the 
correction;  L  administration  in  recent  years. 

Notew'jx-thy  in  the  continued  progress  of  correctional  administration 
under  recent  "•onmissicners  and  particularly  Commissioner  McGrath  have  been: 

1«    The  outstanding  .^operation  of  the  Department  of  Mental. 
Health  through  ios  Division  of  Legal  Medicine.  Their 
program  has  become  of  age  and  will  be  of  great  importance 
in  finding  solution  -  t?  major  human  behavior  problems <, 

2.  The  completion  of  the  new  segregation  security  unit  at 
Walpole„ 

3.  Proposed  new  emergency  milit .ry  unit  adept  with  weapons  - 
Walpole. 

U.    Addition  of  a  third  Forestry  Camp. 

5.  New  buildings  at  Forestry  Camp  -  Plymouth. 

6.  Reconstruction  in  buildings  at  Concord,  new  woodworking 
pli  ->nt  and  cement  pipe  industry. 

7.  New  Officer's  training  school  at  Bridgewater. 


8.  Substantial  improvements  in  the  industrial  shops  at 
Fraiaingham,  including  new  machinery,  equipment,  printing, 
etc.  and  plans  for  a  "cottage  type"  institution. 

9.  The  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Correction,  Board  of 
Labor  and  Industries  and  Parole  Board  in  apprentice  training 
of  prisoners  is  particularly  promising. 

Two  major  matters  of  policy  and  construction  remain  undecided, 

(a)  Eai_ier  committee  report a  have  dealt  extensively  with  the  basic 
necessity  of  a  Reception  and  Classification  Center. 

We  repeat  our  earlier  recommendations  that  funds  for  construction  be 
appropriated  and  the  location  controversy  bo  resolved. 

(b)  We  repeat  (See  1958  Report,  pp  10,  11)  the  need  of  a  new  reformatory 
type  institution  and  again  recommend  Norfolk  as  the  desirable  location* 

In  the  consideration  of  criticisms,  and  noting  the  continuing  demands 
for  new  construction  -  we  should  net  lose  sight  of  the  positive  gains  in  the 
tremendous  amount  of  industrial  production,  the  development  of  vocational 
programs,  the  daily  efforts  to  rehabilitate  and  strengthen  character  by 
guiiance  and  education. 

An  outstanding  contribution  is  made  at  the  Forestry  Camps  where  in  the 
outdoor  environment  of  simple  and  strenuous  living  prisoners  have  given 
many  thousands  of  dollars  improvement  in  park  areas  and  roads,  and  contri- 
buted a  major  share  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires  with 
grateful  appreciation  by  loc  1  communities,, 

We  repeat  our  earlier  strong  convictions  of  the  logic  and  equity  for 
the  restoration  of  the  "good  time  allowance"  (See  1958  Report,  pp  ll;,  15) 
for  forestry  camp  inmates. 


Any  review  of  the  c.irrent  correctional  administration  would  be  far 
frcn  complete  if  it  failed  to  note  in  some  detail  the  comprehensive  medical 
reseaiah  and  other  projects  made  possible  by  voluntary  participation  try 
prisoners.    The  fo llowing  is  a  summary  of  the  major  projects  engaged  in  during 
the  year  1959.    Complete  reports  have  not  as  yet  been  assembled  for  the  year 
I960,  but  similar  activities  on  an  even  larger  scale  have  been  accomplished 
for  the  Irctar  ye-=r  and  are  continuing. 

PROJECTS  ENGAGED  IN  BY  INMATES  ON  A  VOLUNTARY 

BASES  IN  1959  THAT  DIRECTLY  AIDED  THE  PUBLIC 
Medical  ? 25 earc I . 

Medical  projects  were  sponsored  by  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Bostan  University  Graduate  School,  Department  of  Pharmacology  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Lydia  Pinkh-  1    'oundation,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital,  Tufts  University  School  of  Dental  Medicine, 
U.S.  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  .'/cacester  Foundation. 

At  M.C.I.,  Frandngham  five  studies  involving  65  girls  were  conducted 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  James  J.  O'Leary,  Medical  Director. 
The  studies  concerned  research  on  acne,  dysmenorrhea,  trichomaonas  and 
menopausal  and  menstrual  deviations. 

At  M.C.I. ,  Norfolk,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Drc  James  F.  Carolan, 
••adical  D~< sector,  a  study  is  attempting  to  discover  the  effects  of  metham- 
paotamine  and  chlorpromazine  on  normal  people.    From  three  to  six  men  are 
involved  daily  five  days  a  week  and  each  man  participates  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  monthr  ,    This  study  began  in  October  1958c 

At  M.C.I.,  Walpcle  six  studies  involving  approximately  260  men  were 
ccndactcl  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  John  J„  Hayes.    The  studies 
concerned  research  on  dermatology,  magnesium,  reserpine,  iproniazid,  tooth 


decay,  herpes  simplex  infections  and  thorazine. 

Bleed  Dor.cr  Program 

Inmates  from  the  male  correctional  institutions  gave  1,382  pints  of 
blood  in  this  one  year.    Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  pints  of  blood  from 
M.C.I.,  Norfolk  went  to  the  Pondville  Hospital,    The  remaining  1,106  pints 
from  the  ether  institutions  were  donated  to  the  Red  Cross  for  use  by  the 
Veterans  Services. 

Fund-Rai^inr  Acti-vbios  to  Assist  Unfortunates 

Inmate  collections  at  M.C.I. ,  Walpole  for  orphans  totaled  $500.  and  an 
additional  $2,000,  wer 3  raised  through  donations  by  outside  guests  who  attended 
the  plays  performed  by  the  prisoners.    One  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.)  was 
given  to  both  the  Jimmy  and  Cancer  Funds,  $25>0.  to  the  Italian  Home  in  Lowell 
and  $125.  to  both  the  City  Missionary  Society  and  the  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers* 

Ags :~.blinr  rf  Solicitor  "Kits"  for  Charity  Drives 

Approximately  75  girls  at  M.C.I. ,  Framingham  assembled  20,000  kits  for 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  15,000  for  the  Heart  Association,  10,000 
for  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  and  5,000  for  the  Community  Chest  fund- 
raising  drives. 

At  n.C,I.,  Walpole  approximately  200  men  assembled  10,700  kits  for  the 
Cancer  and  7,000  for  the  Heart  Fund  drives, 

Christmas  Tcy  Pre  ~>ct 

Twenty  men  from  M.C.I.,  Walpole.  10  men  from  M.C.I.,  Monroe  and  10  men 
from  K.C.I*,  Plymouth  repaired  a  total  of  9U5  toys.    The  toys  were  distributed 
to  Church  groups,  the  City  Mi.ssionn.ry  Society  and  Salvation  Anuyj  also  to 
children  of  men  at  M.C.I.,  Monroe. 


Avecatienal  Materials  for  Charitable  Use 

At  M. CI.,  Norfolk  articles  such  as  ash  trays,  lamps,  book  ends,  custom- 
made  jewelry,  etc.  wer.  given  by  inmates  to  members  of  the  clergy  for  dis- 
tribution to  various  church  groups. 

Special  Activities  for  Preserving  and  Enhancing  Natural  Resources 
M.C.I.,  Kcnroc 

1.  In  July,  12  men  for  two  days  assisted  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  the  rotenone  killing  of  trash  fish 
in  the  Deerfield  River  in  preparation  for  restocking. 

2.  On  August  6,  in  a  driving  rainstorm,  12  men  assisted 
citizen  volunteers  in  an  effort  to  drive  out  deer  trapped 
in  the  fenced  area  arcuni  the  General  Electric  Gas  Plant; 
cn  August  7*  16  men  ndsioted  in  evicting  a  buck  trapped 
within  the  fenced  area. 

3.  Camp  men,  under  supervision  of  F±sh  and  Game  Division 
Wardens  planted  more  than  100, COO  trout  of  all  sizes 
in  streams  rar  ging  from  Windsor  Jambs  and  the  Lower 
Deerfield  to  the  most  northwesterly  corner  of  the  state. 

National  Braille  Press  Project 

Twenty  men  at  M.C.I. ,  Walpole  recorded  39h  reels  of  tape  and  12  mer 
at  M.C.I,,  Norfolk  recorded  166  reels  of  tape.    Tapes  are  forwarded  to  the 
National  Braille  Press  where  they  are  traced  on  records  and  a  library  of 
books  established  for  the  use  of  more  than  one  blind  student.    The  National 
Braille  Presj  provides  the  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  United  Prison 
Association  of  Massachusetts  underwrites  the  repair  of  the  tape  recorders. 
This  program  began  in  1959  and  additional  equipment  accompanied  by  more 
volunteer  readers  will  increr.se  the  number  of  reels  of  tape  in  future  years, 
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PAROLE 

The  new  legislation  affecting  the  Parole  Board  lias  enlarged  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Parole  Board  to  include  long-term  prisoners  in  jails  or 
houses  of  correction  (See  Ch  765  -  i960).    This  legislation  became  effective 
November  l6j  i960  and  the  Parole  Board  visited  every  house  of  correction  and 
jail  in  the  commonwealth  pri  T  to  December  20  and  heard  all  cases  of  parole 
eligibility,,    The  Committee  .ias  expressed  serious  concern  earlier  (See 
Meeting  Minutes  >vy  195^)  as  to  political  considerations  over- riding  other 
factors  in  the  appointment  and  more  pnrtlcalarly  in  the  reappointment  of 
members  who  have  given  honest,  patier.t  and  painstaking  efforts  in  the 
arduous  and  sensitive  area  of  parole. 

The  Committee  has    appreciated  the  able  advice  and  constant  cooperation 
of  Chairman  Twcmey  in  the  problems  of  correctional  administration  as  well 
as  parole. 

PROBATION 

Commissioner  Carter  has  kept  the  Committee  intelligently  informed  of 
the  current  problems  cf  his  department.    We  repeat  our  considered  and 
positive  position  against  the  seemingly  perennial  attempts  to  lower  the 
qualifications  and  standard,   required  of  probation  officers.    (See  1958 
Report  (p  19) )• 

CONCLUSION 

That  there  exists,  and  will  exlrt,  problems  of  correctional  policy  and 
administration  -  this  Committee  would  be  the  last  to  deny.    But  with  first- 
hand knowledge  and  experience  since  the  re-organization  and  legislation 
since  1955  -  the  Committee  feels  that  the  overall  picture  is  reassuring. 
Provided  that  all  the  forces  -  including  the  public,  the  executive,  the 
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judicial,  administrative  and  employee  -  cooperate  in  the  worthy  objectives 
of  an  intelligent  and  humane  prisoner  policy  -  then  Massachusetts  can 
retain  and  strengthen  its  position  as  a  respected  leader  among  the  states. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  T.  LYMAN 
CHAIRMAN 

JAMES  A.  BROYER 

THOMAS  S.  GREEN,  JR. 

DR.  ADELAIDE  C.  HILL 

WALTER  POWERS,  JR. 

DR.  HARRY  C.  SOLOMON 

RICHARD  E.  THOMPSON 

SHERIFF  DONALD  P.  TULLXH 
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(1)  Chapter  27,  Sec.  3  of.  Massachusetts  Laws  has  established  an  Advisory  ' 
Committee  on  Correction  whicii  shall  visit  at  least  annually  each  correc- 
tional institution  of  the  Commonwealth.    Its  function  shall  be  to  give 
advice  and  to  ma1:e  recommendations  to  the  Governor  on  any  matter  affecting 
the  department  or  the  correction  program, 

(2)  In  compliance  with  Chapter  27,  See.  3  the  Advisory  Committee  respect- 
fully  submits  this  annual  report  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  John  A.  Volpe. 

(3)  The  Committee  members  have  visited  each  of  the  correctional  institu- 
tions, inspected  the  physical  premises  and  facilities,  conferred  in  lengthy 
detail  with  the  superintendents  of  these  institutions  and  with  the  Coords sioner 
of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board. 

(U)  While  the  population  of  correctional  institutions  changes  constantly,  the 

population  of  a  given  date  reflects  the  comparative  situation  between  indivi- 
dual institutions : 


Walpole 

£86 

Norfolk 

718 

Concord 

391 

Framingham 

113 

Bridgewater 

11+85 

Plymouth  Forestry  Camp 

Monroe  Forestry  Camp 

33 

Warwick  Forestry  Camp 

TOTAL  (1) 


the  state  correctional  institutions,    (2)  (3) 

,  it 

other  I:ew  England  states  a  low  crime  ratio  in  other  types  of  crime,  (k) 

A  balanced  approach  to  the  current  problems  of  correctional  administration 
was  overshadowed  by  the  publicity  attached  to  the  "Titicut  Follies"  incident  at 
Bndgewatsr .    Administrative  personnel  at  both  the  Department  level  and  institu- 
tion level  were  prevented  from  exerting  their  full  energies  on  the  overall 
problems  of  the  Department  by  the  time  involved  with  court  proceeding s,  legi  s- 
lative investigations  and  news  media  coverage. 

Ho  venality  was  alleged  against  responsible  administrators;  nor  was  there 
any  indication  that  any  person  in  the  Department  of  Correction  profited  finan- 
cially.   However,  not  since  the  riots  of  Charlestown  in  the  early  fifties  has 
there  been  such  a  cyclone  of  public  indignation  regarding  correctional  matters.  C1?) 

The  Committee  felt  that  it  was  part  of  our  function  to  see  the  film  it- 
self.   Requests  were  made  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman 
of  the  legislative  committed  involved,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, the  request  was  denied  by  the  Senate  committee  on  the  grounds  that  the 
court  decree  prohibited  the  attendance  of  any  persons  other  than  members  of 
the  legislature, 

A  tragic  result  of  the  general  situation  as  it  developed  at  that  time  has 
been  a  failure  of  public  awareness  of  the  real  improvements  and  progress  in  an 
almost  hopeless  situation  in  Bridgewater  and  the  very  real  and  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  overall  administration  of  correction, 

long  in  a  traditi 

difference,  or  even  hostility  to  the  complex  and  costly  projects  for  prisoner 


■ 

that  95-97^  of  prison  inmates  will  Return  to  civil  life  in  a  community  which 
may  be  theirs.    An  enlightened  self-interest  demands  a  general  public  interest 
in  and  support  of  the  needed  improvements  in  the  commonwealth's  correctional, 
administration.    For  rehabilitation  with  its  consequent  reduction  of  recidivism 

■ 

it.uiij.eo.    11.e11aux-.xT/at.xon  means  ^ne  regaining  ox  a  prisoner's  seli-respsct  and 
sufferings  in  family  life,  and  in  a  very  practicable  Measure  contributes  to 

The  unique  complex  of  Bridgewater  has  custody  of  some  1700  inmates. 
Its  component  parts  are: 

i 

atment  of  narcotic and 
Ox  alcoholics. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  feu  common  denominators  in  such  a  variety 
of  programs.    Disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  have  arisen  between  the  Department 
oi  Oorrecoion  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  stemming  from  the  over- 
lapping administrative  functions© 

hospital 

; 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U ) 

1 

(50 

A  pi 

With  provision  made  for  expansion  of  the  physical  facility  to  handle  600 

water  yearly,  1$0  of  them  could  in  the  future  be  served  in  the  four  auxiliary 
units  planned  for  the  Worcester  Stats  Hospital,  Boston  State  Hospital,  Northarap 
ton  State  Hospital  and  Taunton  State  Hospital ■ 

The  efforts  of  the  Attorney  General  to  release  a  substantial  number  of  tho 
who  have  remained  in  confinement  beyond  the  time  limit  of  their  sentences  will 
substantially  reduce  the  Bridgwater  population  and  with  enabling  legislation 
and  administrative  watchfulness  there  need  bo  no  apprehension  of  a  recurrence 
of  cumulative  abandonment* 

If  the  proposed  sound  remedies  of  "Flexible  Programs",  "intermediate  de- 
grees of  control"  and  "gradual  return  to  the  community"  are  to  be  successful, 
then  former  correctional  and  Mental  Health  rivalries  and  disputes  as  to  juris- 
diction and  authority  must  yield  to  a  new  period  of  mutual  understanding,  co- 
operation and  good  will.    Common  sense  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  positive, 
clear-cut  and  authoritative  blueprint  defining  relative  jurisdiction  and  a 
final  arbiter. 

In  the  light  of  the  unfavorable  publicity  of  Bridgewater,  fairness  demands 
listing  some  accomplishments,  too  often  overlooked: 

1)    The  Surjeriutendent  of  Bridgewater  and  his  staff  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  constant  efforts  to  make  the  outmoded  buildings  clean  and 
colorful  and  in  soma  degree  cheerful  ~  an  almost  impossible  task. 
. 


5)  Cotmnunity  provided  shows,  socials,  birthday  parties  and  ganes  to 

to  c  n  and  loneliness. 

6)  Inmate  assistance  in  preparing  charitable  material  such  as  Christ- 
mas seals,  etc. 

7)  The  employment  of  female  nurses  vhich  has  had  a  substantial  and 

'  salutory  influence  in  raising  morale,  inmate  self-respect  in  clean- 

] 

Though  the  prime  purpose  of  correctional  confinement  is  the  protection 
of  society,  such  confinement  alone  is  largely  ineffectual  unless  coupled  with 
basic  education,  training  in  \:ork  habits  and  ths  acquiring  of  vocational  sicill 
and  the  re-affirmation  of  moral  and  religious  values* 

Admittedly,  the  variety  of  background  problems,  such  as  home  environment, 
school  record,  employment,  physical,  mental  and- personality  handicaps,  present 
difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  clear-cut  diagnosis  and  prescribing  a  program 
v'lich  is  essentially  individual  rather  than  group <> 

The  combined  efforts  of  institution  officers  and  professional  personnel 
novr  attempt  to  set  up  a  program  best  f itbed  for  the  ability,  aptitude  and 
preference  of  the  individual  prisoner.    Heavy  emphasis  on  (a)  educational 
improvement  and  (b)  the  attainment  of  practical  skills,  attempts  to  bring 


; 


i 
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■  mds,  the  Corn- 
ion,  t! 

tut ions. 
(12)  Education 

'  '  ' 

'  ] 

promoted  as  a  means  of  riddance  rather  than  as  achievement  of  a  grade's  progress 
in  knowledge. 

to  improve  the  educational  capabilities  of  inmates.    However ,  the  historical 
neglect  of  funds  for  institutional  education  and  libraries,  a  feeling  among 
officers  of  the  overriding  importance  of  discipline  and  confinement,  the 
jealousies  of  prison  industries  of ' time  allotted  to  inmate  education,  have  com- 

Is 

surprising  that  this  latter  class  vi.ors  institutional  education  as  an  unpleasant 

] 
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effort  by  all  -  not  only,  teachers,  but  officers  -  will  convince  inmates  of 
the  dollar  value  of  institution?!  education .  in  future  employment .    An.  improved 

lit: 

of  corrc-ctional  admini  strati  on. 

These  observations  do  not  -weaken  the  favorable  recognition  of  the  inten- 
sive effcrts  of  the  Department  of  Correction  in  the  field  of  innate  education. 
Such  nurnbers  as  <0  attending  adult  education  classes  in  Norfolk,  $0  in  Concord, 
29  in  Walpole  and  5>0  in  Framingham;  and  literary  class  figures  of  63  in  Norfolk 
27  in  Walpole,  $$  in  Concord,  20  in  Framingham  and  30  in  Bridgewater,  give  sub- 
stantial hope  for  Solid  improvement  in  the  education  of  inflates. 

The  widening  and  improvement  of  .education  is  unfortunately  dependent  to 
a  large  degree  on  the  fluctuating  availability  of  Federal  funds*    This  is 
dramatically  illustrated  by  "Project  Gateway"  which  finances  a  very  worthwhile 
program  of  voluntary  attendance  at  evening  classes.    At  Concord,  30  attended, 
with  a  waiting  list  of  70.    The  addition  to  basic  educational  training  of  such 
activities  as  debating,  making  of  the  tape  recordings  for  blind  students,  in- 
struction in  typing,  computer  reading,  and  various  adult  education  classes,  all 
combine  to  make  the  future  overall  education  more  hopeful.  (6) 
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■ 

'. 

of  training  in  skills  for  actual  employment  upon  return  to  civil  life. 

In  the  past,  the  prisoner  work  program  was  severely  handicapped  by  the 
continued  us?,  of  heavy  machinery,  long  obsolete,  and  work  techniques  long 
outmoded.    The  Department  of  Correction  lias  now  instituted  a  gradual 
overhaul  of  the  vocational  programs,  with  emphasis  on  the  individual  insti- 
tution ;  rather  than  the  overall  complex-     (8)    The  Commissioner  has  also 
requested  the  State  Board  of  Selection  of  Designers  and  Architects  to 
approve  a  comprehensive  industrial  survey  by  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  function  of  correction,  instilling  work  habits  and^Lmparting  trade 
skills  for  the  prisoner's  return  to  civil  life  is  a  most  difficult  and  complex 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  use  of  prisoners  for  institutional  mainte- 
nance, the  problem  has  two  major  aspects:     (a)  prison  industries,  such  as 
automobile  plate  manufacture  (resumed  in  1968),  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
pipes,  manhole  covers,  etc.,  printing,  furniture  manufacture  and  repair,  etc., 
dairy  and  farm  maintenance.    These  products,  apart  from  those  utilized  by 
the  state  and  correctional  institutions,  are  by  law  available  for  sale  to 
state,  county  and  municipal  units.    These  sales  aggregate  substantially 
over  two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000)  annually.  '  Added  to  this  sum  would  be 
•?2p0,000  to  $300,000  in  forestry  work  and  the  manufacture  of  signs,  camp 


i-S-i 

'     .  1 

t ice ship.  (10) 

(lU)  Prisoner  Coiqpensation 

Present  prisoner  compensation  is  at  the  rate  of  15-25-30  cents  per  day. 

( 15 )  Present  Heeds  and  Future  Planning 

fact  that  hundreds  o:c  jobs  are  available  to  competent  workers  in  auto  body  and 
- 

-  .  I  chain  ij  k  ccwluci 

and  '  ■  • 
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upon  the  uncertainty  of  Federal  funds.  (12) 

 ■ 

a  commission,  si: Alar  to  the  national  commission  on  emolovment,  could  brine 
valuable  technical  experience  and  active  interest  to  the  problem  of  impa^tir^ 
skills.    An  unpaid  commission  of  re- tired  personnel,  acting  as  consultant s, 
could  provide  a  liaison  between  leading  corporations  and  the  Department  of  Cor- 

'    ■  " 

advice  personally  to  authorities  and  prison  workers  on  the  actual  progress  of 
the  particular  work  project* 

(16)  Work  Release 


The  work  release  program  has  been  notably  successful  at  Framingham. 
Under  arrangements  of  daytime  release  for  work,  with  night  returns  to  the 
institution,  iromen  have  earned  substantial  sums  as  factory  workers,  house- 
hold helpers,  waitresses,  etc,  (13) 

A  similar  program,  if  carefully  supervised,  might  prove  helpful  for 
r.ale  prisoners. 

The  proposed  release  toward  the  end  of  confinement  of  prisoners  for 

sucij  release  is  essential  in  placing  prisoners  in  satisfactory  employment 
at  the  termination  of  confinement. 


i]  ■ 
17  . 
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Dilxty.    Although  th:*re  has  been  objection  from  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  re- 

it  should  be 

in 

,  Norfo! 

Is  another 

obtain: 


Lcating 

or  toe  eppciivonent  of  two  additional  personnel  in  a 
visions  in  which  several  hundred 
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Donsored  numerous  inmate  activities 
inity  relations.    These  have  included 
the  donation  of  sore  four  thousand 
of  charitable  appeals  for  the  Red 
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ftassechueetto  Cans  r  el  Lavs  (chapter  2?,  Sec. 3)  1952, 
•■tiiUshwl  an  Advisory  Cocmlttss  on  Corrvction.     It  comprises 
nine  citizens,  eppelntcd  by  thv  Governor  for  three  yooro  terms, 
together  vith  throo  ex-officio  aaabore,  tho  Cocmlssioner  of 
Correction,  Tho  Cholraon  of  tho  Porolo  Board,  and  tho 
CoMloolonor  of  Probation.    Tho  Committee  io  required  to  vioit 
ooch  eorroetionol  institution  annually  and  to  give  odvico  and 
to  make  recoamandetlone  to  tho  Covornor  an  any  aottor  affect- 
ing  tho  departaent  or  tho  Correction  Program. 

In  eoapllanaa  vith  Chaptar  27,  Sao.  3,  tha  Advisory 
Coaalttoo  roepoct fully  sub* its  this  annual  raport  to  Hia 
Excellency,  Covarnor  Francis  V*  Sargsnt. 

Becauae  of  tha  urgsncy  of  a  larga  number  of  currant 
leglelotlve  proposala  affecting  correction,  the  Adviaory 
Coeunlttee  eubmlttod  an  earlier  "Ad  Xnteria"  report  in  Oeeeaber 
1968,  ohlch  contained  the  Coawittss's  recoaendetione  on  such 
proposala.     The  "Ad  Xnteria"  report  ie  appended  hereto  and 
narked  "A". 

Tha  Coaalttee  oenbere  have  vieltod  each  of  the  correctional 
institutions!  inspected  the  physical  premises  and  facilities! 
end  conferred  in  lengthy  detail  vith  the  euporintendonto  of 
thaee  institutions.     It  hae  eleo  dlacuesad  problsas  snd  policies 


< 


■ 

-  . 
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with  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board. 

(5)  While  the  population  of  correctional  institutions  changes  con- 

stantly^ the  population  of  a  given  date  reflects  the  comparative 
situation  betveen  individual  institutions  and  may  reveal  trends  in 
the  overall  problem  of  correction.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1968 
there  were  at; 


tfalpole   588 

Norfolk   71U 

Concord   U22 

Pramingham    •••«••••••••  136 

Bridge-water  •  .   .  .  «  3  .  .  r  «  •  -1,313 
se fenced  for  drunkenness  37h 

infirm  transfers  h 

state  hospital  27h 

defective  delinquents  128 

alcoholics  195 

drug  addicts  172 

sex  treatment  center  166 

Plymouth  Forestry  Camp    ......  U7 

Monroe  Forestry  Camp  .    »«••«••  31 

Vlarwick  Forestry  Camp    31 


3,282 

(6)  Neither  total  commitments  nor  individual  institution  population 
shows  any  significant  changes  from  1967. 

(7)  In  comparison  with  other  states  and  regions,  Massachusetts 

and  New  England  have  a  low  rate  of  incident  in  the  seven  most 

(1) 

serious  categories  of  crimesc    However,  Massachusetts       has  the 


I 


higheet  rats  in  tha  nation  for  the  crime  of  auto  theft. ^ 
moreover  youthful      drime       retee  are  increaeing  rapidly  in 
the  coemenveelth.^3) 

Among  the  innovations  in  the  Department  of  Correction 
during  the  leet  year,  the  work  release  program  for  nan  holda 
out  the  greeteet  promlee  for  prectlcel  rehabilitation.     It  la 
a  plan  by  ahleh  aelected  prleonere  ere  releaaed  from  institu- 
tional confinement  for  day  work  in  outaide  industries  of  verloue 
types.    The  men  ere  returned  to  the  correctional  institution 
efter  the  completion  of  the  dey'e  work*    Wages,  efter  deduction 
of  eubeletence  coste,  ere  held  by  the  institution  officiela 
•1th  paymente  to  the  prleoner  fort  (e)  necessities!  (b)  substan- 
tlal  reaittencee  to  family  dependents;  and  (c)  payment  of  the 
remainder  to  the  prleoner  upon  release* 

This  plan  has  been  in  operetion  in  several  statee  and  haa 
mat  with  notable  success.     (See  Noweweek,  1969.  February  17,  - 
P.  108).     It  is  now  recognized  by  all  authorltiee  in  correction 
ee  a  ueeful  re-habilitative  process  whose  many  advantages  ere 
reedlly  apparent,  chief  of  which  ere  (1)  eequiring  work  habits. 
(2)  eequiring  skills  which  msy  eneure  potentiel  economic  inde- 
pendence, (3)  bridging  the  difficult  gap  between  "convict"  end 
■citizen"  upon  release,  and  (4)  in  some  measure  supporting  the 
prisoner's  dependents. 


Tot  meny  yten,  men  confined  in  B.C.  I*  Free  in  ghee  have 
been  ralaaaad  for  day  eork  a 1th  vary  eatlefectory  reeulte.  Tha 
day  eark  haa  ineludad  doaeetic  services,  factory  work,  and 
raataurant  eaployeent.    Under  tha  watchful  supervision  ef  tha 
superintends.  Bra.  Batty  Seith,  tha  ralaaaa  work  plan  haa  baan 
soundly  oatabilshad  alth  proper  safeguards,  and  is  prsssntly 
expending.    Bork  relaeea  far  eonan  has  proved  a  greet  success. 

As  to  aals  prisoners,  the  inaugurotien  of  tha  raleeee  eork 
plen  caea  In  1968.     Such  a  plan  required  action  by  the  lsgisls- 
ture.    Legieletere  sere  neturelly  cautiaue  in  approving  such 
an  lnaevetien,  vhleh  aaa  s least  the  entltheeie  af  the  clessieel 
end  deeply  embedded  concept  of  correction  ae  confinement  end 
punleheent-perledt    The  concern  af  tha  legislators  for  public 
aefety  end  public  reection  ie  understendeble.    However,  tha 
eotebllehed  trend  In  correction  ia  aaay  froa  thet  classical 
concept  to  e  general  accsptsnce  af  the  never  concept  of  individual 
rehebllltstlon  ee  the  vital  sscondary,  if  not  tha  prlaery,  func- 
tion of  correction.    The  feet  thet  97%  of  prleonere  vill  return 
to  live  ea  cltizane  in  the  cooaunlty  atlll  needa  eonatent  rsitara- 
tien  ta  tha  generel  public.    To  be  sure,  work  relesss,  ee  parole 
end  probation,   involves  e  calculated  risk.    But  over-caution 
cermet  juetify  unduly  reetrletive  aeeeuree  upon  e  eeund  reheblll- 
tstlon progrea  vhleh  ia  ao  vital  to  tha  individual  prisoner  end 
to  hie  family.     Ultimately,  the  coaeunlty  ia  benefited  by  e 
reduction  of  recidivism  ee  the  released  prisoner  becoaee  equipped 


-  I  - 

for  gainful  employment.     In  addition,  the  atata  saves  enormous 
financial  expenditures.     The  comparison  between  the  approximate 
coat  of  t500.oo  per  annum  for  parolaa  supervision  and  $5.000.oo 
par  annum  for  a  priaonar  In  confinement  illuatratea  tha  enormous 
potential  financial  savings  to  the  public. 

(H)  Thus  an  analysis  of  work  raleaae  is  vitally  relevant  to 

tha  praaent  aituatlon  In  Massachusetts  In  considering  currant 
proposals  of  the  Commissioner  to  enlarge  the  categoriea  of 
inmetee  evallable  for  vork  release  and  vocationel  treining. 

The  first  eork  release  program  for  male  priaonore  was  activ- 
ated in  B1  •  C •  I •  Concord  in  Auguet  1968.     Some  eighteen  prisoners 
partlcipeted.     In  the  first  three  months,  earninga  totalled 
$9,128,  of  which  $1,052  was  allocated  to  the  support  of  prisoner'e 
f amillee* 

Unfortunately,  the  cautioue  legislation  authorizing  work 
releeee  eliminated  large  categories  of  prisoners  from  participa- 
tion. The  crippling  effect  of  euch  restrictions  eliminated  some 
65%  of  prieonere  from  participation.  Of  the  remaining  Z5%,  only 
10%  could  qualify  by  the  eelection  committee*  Approximately  2 
out  of  3  prisoners  at  R.C.I,  tfalpole  would  be  Ineligible  to  work 
releeee  under  the  preeent  reatrictiva  legislation. 

The  Committee  repeete  ite  endoreement  in  the  "Ad  Interim" 
Report  of  propoeed  legielation  to  eliminate  8  of  the  reatrloted 
categories.     This  revieion  would  etlll  exclude  other  cetegoriea 
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In  the  pressnt  law  ee  not  compatible  with  public  safety. 

U2)  Another  aapaet  of  the  problem  of  prieoner  employment  (and 

Juet  compeneatlon)  llluatratea  dramatically  the  need  of  recommend 
ed  remedlel  legislation.     It  also  illuetratee  the  latent  compaaelon 
end  good-eill  of  some  prieonere  though  convicted  of  eerloue 
crimes.     The  Fernald  School  hed  been  severely  handicapped  for 
aome  time  by  the  lack  of  help  in  cleaning,  maintenance,  end  attend, 
ent  services  in  the  section  of  the  hospital  for  the  moet  reterded 
patients,     money  ess  available*     But  no  applicants  would  accept 
employment  in  the  repulsive  situation  in  which  patients   had  no 
control  of  bovel  movements,  lacked  hebite  of  minimal  personal 
hygiene,  end  could  not  even  uee  eetlng  utensils.     In  enawer  to 
e  desperate  appeal  from  the  Fernald  School,  correctlonel  authori- 
ties appeeled  to  prieonere  for  eeeletence  while  frenkly  explain- 
ing the  dleagreeeble  neture  of  the  work.    About  20  prieonere 
volunteered  end  literally  tranefdrwed  not  only  the  phyelcal 
situation  but  ee  well  the  attltudee  of  many  of  the  moet  retarded 
who  reellzed  in  their  limited  capacities  the  friendly  guidance 
by  the  prieonere.     For  their  work,  the  prieonere  can  -  under 
preeent  lew-  be  credited  with    only  the  ordinery  prieoner  compenea, 
tlon,  the  mexlmun  of  50  cente  per  day,  though  money  ie  available 
for  pey  by  the  Ferneld  School  at  the  current  ratee  of  pay  for 
the  catagoriee  in  *hich  the  prieonere  are  preeently  employed. 
The  Committee  recommende  legieletion  authorizing  payment  at 
current  retee  in  euch  categories  of  prisoner  employment* 
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It  la  encouraging  to  nata  that  eaveral  priaenara  oho 
volunteered  for  such  work  hove  qualified  for  tha  rating  of 
hoop it el  attendant  ehich  aauld  anabla  the*  upon  ralaaaa  to  gain 
eeployaent  in  a  flald  in  which  thara  la  a  critical  shortage  and 
pay  la  eubetentlol. 

(13)  another  aspect  of  deeirable  prisoner  training  occurs  in  the 
field  of  vocational  training.     The  Coaalttee  recoeaende  propoeed 
legleletlon  to  authorize  ths  ettendance  ef  prisonors  at  neerby 
vocational  schools.    This  would  be  pertioulerly  helpful  to 
inaetee  ef  the  fereetry  Ceape,  euch  so  Benreo  ehich  ie  near  the 
regional  vocation  school  at  North  Adaae. 

(14)  roroetrv  Caeooi 

The  future  outlook  for  the  fereetry  eeape  cello  for  o  nee 
examination  of  their  preeent  end  future  functions.  Initially 
planned  so  a  nee  end  heolthy  environment  for  the  rehabilitation 
ef  the  young  offender,  the  ceape  offered  the  boot  hope  ef  re- 
habilitation.   Thle  hae  boon  donfiraad  by  the  cooperative  loo 
rate  of  racidivieo. ^    boreover  valuable  work  in  combatting 
fereetry  flrea.  In  building  fire-breake,  in  ra-f oreetotlon,  end 
in  building  thoueende  of  coop  flro-plecee*  tablee,  benches,  end 
eigne  hoe  returned  e  oubetontiel  econoaie  contribution  to 
the  etete. 

Sterted  elth  eaohoeie  on  the  youthful  priaonare,  the 
departeent  eieely  edded  aoae  elder  prieonore  until  gradually  the 
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balance  has  shiftad.     The  early  appaal  to  tha  young  auffarad 
severely  from  the  legislative  removal  of  the  good  time  2$  day 
per  month  from  minimum  sentence  -enacted  in  1966,     Such  time-off 
wee  correctly  regarded  aa  a  practical  token  of  reward  for 
etrenuoua  and  sometimes  dangeroue  physical  work,  benefitting  the 
etete  by  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  over  the  years. 
The  Committee  recommends  the  proposed  restoration  of  such  credit* 

Other  factors  have  influenced  the  growing  lack  of  interest 
of  young  prisoners  in  the  Forestry  Camps.     The  observation  of 
some  camp  authorities  that  physical  work  is  out-of-favor  with 
tha  present  young  generation  cannot  be  denied. 

However,  a  more  eubetantlal  and  understandable  factor  of 
such  disinclination  la  the  current  widening  of  opportunities  for 
vocational  and  job  training  available  only  in  the  major  correc- 
tional institutions.     Obviously  a  duplication  of  such  facilities 
of  the  major  instituiona  in  the  forestry  camp  would  not  be  feasible 
end  would  be  financially  impractical. 

The  Committee  endorses  the  propoeal  by  tha  Commissioner  to 
allow  some  categories  of  prisoners  presently  prohibited  by  legisla 
tion  to  be  assigned  to  Forestry  Camps.     Such  a  proposal  would 
Include  even  selected  prisoners  under  life  sentences*     In  this 
connection,  a  contemporary  study  "An  Analysis  of  Convicted 
■urderers  in  CQasaachusetts  1943-1966;'  is  intsresting  and 
relevant. v 5 ^     The  study  found  that  murderers  in  contrast  to 
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ether  prisoners  represented  a  middle  occupation  class,  manifest- 
ad  a  significantly  loaar  proportion  of  alcoholic  and  narcotic 
prablsas  and  aara  oldar  at  tlna  of  erraat  with  a  lower  nuabar  of 
prior  erreets*     A  aajority  had  no  prior  commitmenta,  no  particular 
benevlorel  prooleme,  and  ahlls  confined  were  aupportad  by  a 
auatainad  high  family  intarast.     when  ralaaaad  thay  worked 
ataadly  ahila  an  paroloi     tha  majority  contlnuad  on  middle  class 
Jabs  and  had  ne  further  arrssts.    Their  recidivism  rsta  af  10. 3# 
compered  elth  a  gsnersl  rata  af  59. 5£*     The  report  concludes 
"aurdorere  have  e  reletlvely  high  probability  for  succseeful 
community  adjustment*. 

faced  aith  tha  alternatives  brought  about  by  apparently 
permanent  trends,  the  Committee  epprovee  the  plena  of  tha 
Commieeloner  to  re-orient  the  functions  of  the  forestry  camps. 
They  still  constitute  an  important  and  hopeful  component  of  the 
correctional  etructure* 

(15)  Education! 

No  problem  in  correction  la  more  difficult  or  complex  than 
that  of  education.     Initial  claasif ication  la  made  more  difficult 
becauea  of  tha  substantial  difference  betseen  achool  recorda  and 
eatual  ability*     for  example,  many  young  priaonera  aith  ninth 
grade  school  records  have  only  fourth  grade  qualifications*  The 
problem  ie  further  complicated  by  the  difficult  taak  of  dstsrmln 
lng  individual  potential  eapsailitlee  and  aptitudes.     In  tha 
loaar  group  there  felloes  the  problea  of  motivation,  for  echooling 
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is  sonatinas  rsgardsd  ss  a  hostils  disciplinary  nsssurs  rather 
than  a  practical  paraonal  invaatnent  towerde  gainful  employment. 

At  tha  other  end  of  the  spectrun  are  those  unusual  prieonera 
■ho  have  the  cepebility  of  college  education,  or  the  aptitude  for 
auch  highly  spscializsd  jobs  as  conputsr  progranning.     The  former 
group  has  tha  benefit  of  privete  voluntery  tutors.    The  letter 
hee  benefitted  fron  training  hy  the  Honeywell  Croup  and  others. 
As  to  ths  fornsr  group,  great  credit  is  dus  to  ths  woluntssrs  in 
tutoring  which  includes  atudente  of  Williams  College,  Hervard 
University,  and  Bridgeweter  Stete  College,     The  Honeywell  Corpora_ 
tion  hee  eucceaafully  treined  several  in  computer  progranning 
and  en  expansion  of  tha  project  is  planned* 

Ae  e  practical  feet,  the  greet  problem  of  educetion  in 
correction  liee  with  the  lower  end  lnternediete  group  conprieing 
the  greet  majority  of  prisoners.     During  the  last  ysar  sons  700 
innstee  attended  schools  and  271  took     correspondence  coureee. 

An  historlcel  milestone  occurred  in  Qune  1968  when  120  Inmates 
echleved  high  echool  greduation  accreditation,  and  wore  awarded 
diplomas  in  a  public  graduation  which  made  a  deep  and  favoreble 
lmpreealon  upon  graduates,   inmates,  and  the  public. 

Several  educational  projecte  preeently  in  operetion  end 
planned  for  the  future  are  hampered  both  by  the  need  of  etats 
funds,  which  are  understandably  limited  by  other  competing  state 
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naede,  and  iIm  by  the  uncertainty  of  Federal  grants  ehich  could 
be  of  graat  value,  as  for  exaaple  the  payment  of  qualified 
teachers  at  ffl.C.I.  Concord. 

Thus  the  probles)  of  inmate  education  places  a  continuous, 
heavy,  end  complex  burden  upon  the  Department  of  Correction.  To 
provide  a  practical,  and  progroaelve  inmate  educational  training 
•ill  need  not  only  the  dedicated  efforte  of  correctional  personnel 
but  ee  ooll  nssd  substsntisl  Fsdsral  grants  and  axpanaion  of 
voluntary  civilian  participation. 

(16)  The  necessary  countsr-part  to  education  le  job  training* 

In  addition  to  the  preeent  «ln»  inatitutlen  training  such  ae 
printing,  auto-repair,  harboring,  upholstery,  ehaet  metal,  ate* 
the  plan  for  'outside*  institutional  training  in  the  release 
eorfc  programs  promisee  substsntisl  axpanaion  in  training  and 
equipping  the  prieoner  for  the  eelf-sa tie fact ion  and  security 
of  gainful  employment  upon  releese. 

In  the  overall  problem  of  Job  training  and  Job  placement, 
there  exlats  here  ae  eleeehere  a  real  gap  in  the  fundamental 
nexus  between  training  and  placement*     It  la  usslese  to  belabor 
the  exletence  of  large  categorlee  of  remunerative  jobe  in  crlticel 
shortage.     »oat  do  not  demand  high  skills.  Yat  numbers  of  prisoners 
oho  are  releesed  without  training  find  only  uncertain  and 

:sultory  employment  end  too  often  end  up  as  recidiviete*  This 
Cow  a  tee  in  the  last  annual  report  stated t 
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"ihile  there  hat  baan  aona  effective  cooparation  aith 
industrial  firms  and  with  labor  unions,  much  mora  eould 
ba  occompliohed.    Perhaps  the  formation  of  a  commission, 
similar  to  ths  national  commission  on  employment,  oould 
bring  valuable  tachnloal  experience  end  ective  intereat 
to  the  problem  of  importing  skills*  An  unpeld  commission 
of  retired  personnel,  ectlng  ae  consultants,  could 
provide  e  lleeon  between  leeding  corporations  end  the 
Department  of  Correction!  aid  personally  in  procuring 
machines  end  equlpmentf  and  give  precticel  edvice  persona^ 
lly  tr  authorities  and  prieon  workers  on  the  actual  prograae 
af  the  perticular  work  project"* 

In  hie  current  ennuel  report  the  Commieeloner  of  Correction 
etetedi 

"■e  eould  also  recommend  that  the  Governor  eppoint  an 
edvleory  committee  to  the  Department  -consisting  of 
rsprsssntetivee  from  industry  and  from  unions*  to  hslp 
aa  in  formulating  policies  and  developing  programa 
reletlng  to  our  induetriee  in  the  institutions*  fflith 
the  help  of  euch  en  edvleory  committee  we  eould  up-date 
our  industrial  equipment  and  make  aura  that  our  inmatee 
are  looming  skills  that  are  ralevent  to  the  currant 
labor  market". 
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fturlng  the  year,  the  Advisory  Coaeittea  held  a  joint  Mating 
■ith  "Ths  Com  it  tee  on  Unnat  Meeds  of  Offsndsrs"  of  tha 
iatMchuMtti  Corroctlenel  Aeeociation",    This  lerge  and  re- 
preeentstlve  com  it  tea  discussed  problses  of  mutual  lntaraat  in 
tha  fisld  af  csrrectlen.    Sinaa  than  eoverel  eeaeere  of  this 
eoMlttM  hove  attandad  eeetinga  af  "tha  oonnittaa  on  unnat 
neode".     It  ia  fair  to  conclude  free)  ali  thaaa  diacuaaiona  that 
oath  aaaaiittaaa  concur  in  tha  urgent  naad  to  aaka  aona  neeningful 
stteapte  to  bring  experienced  and  auocoaaful  executlvee  of 
corporations  into  on  eetive  participation  in  practical  afforta 
to  solve  tha  problene  of  eritiool  labor  shortagaa  and  tha  trainino 
and  olocaoont  af  prloonoro*    Tho  participation  by  elavan  toston 
caoponlaa  in  training  oono  four  hundred  diaadvantagod  Jobless 
undar  tho  fadorol  3ob  opportunitloa  prograo  llluatrataa  tha 
peesihlllty  of  aaoo  practical  eooparotion  in  thla  critical 
problon  (Sao  Hon  York  Tinea,  July  14,  1968,  p. 17). 

(17)  Praia  t 

Ac  loportant  aa  education  end  Job  trsining  are  in  the  re* 
hebilitetlon  of  prieenore  -both  bacons  largely  ineffective  in 
the  ebeenee  of  e  prleoner'e  parsons 1  notivation  of  personal 
refer*  end  eelf-inpreveaont. 

One  greet  incentive  1«  the  grentlng  of  credit  for  good 
beheviour  in  reducing  the  tine  for  hla  perolo  heering  end  eventuel 
releeee  fron  confinement.    It  ia  unrealistic  to  oinlnlze  the 
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prsdowlnant  iwportansa  of  "good  tiws-uff "  in  ths  Bind  of  ths 
prisoner.    Dsprlvsd  of  physical  fraadou,  his  aiod  as  wall 
buowi  slrsuascrlbsd,  stripped  of  plans,  hopss,  choices, 
anticipation,  ate.  -ths  normal  concerns  of  a  fxss  Individual* 
Thus  ths  salandar,  and  ths  oats  of  sarllsr  raleaae,  bseouss 
ons  of  ths  faw  aajor  ssntal  praoceupations  of  his  daily  living. 

Ths  nsw  law  passsd  in  1965  provided  that  any  parson  son- 
vie tad  of  anyons  of  twenty- three  categories  of  ezias  involving 
viols ass  and  ssx  would  bs  sllglbls  fox  a  pazols  hs axing  at 
2/3  of  ths  alnlaua  ssnteoee,  Minus  tins  fox  blood  donations, 
lbs  allowanos  fox  "good  time"  was  dslstsd  by  ths  law.  All 
othsxs  wsxs  sliglbls  fox  a  paxols  hoaxing  at  1/3  minus  tiws 
fox  blood  donations. 

Ths  so-sallsd  "2/3  law**  has  eontxlbutsd  to  widsspxsad 
prisons x  rsssnteent.    Ths  hostility  culm in* tad  in  Juns  1968 
in  a  hangar  striks  in  MCI  walpole.    At  that  tins  this  Cowwltee 
■at  fox  a  xsgulax  wasting  in  Norfolk.    A  Cowaittas  of  ths 
pri sonars  raeweated  a  bsarlng  bsfors  our  Cowraittea,  which  was 
or an tad.    Sows  fiftssn  of  ths  prlsonar's  Cownittae,  appsarsd 
as  spokssasa  who  voissd  thsir  sowplainta  (a)  against  ths  2/3 
lsw  and  (b)agalnst  ths  law  which  for bads  parol*  at  any  tiws 
to  any  psrsos  convicted  of  first  dsgras  aurdsr. 
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Our  Cowitttt  Mt  la  an  eme*o«ney  meeting  with  the 
Governor  on  the  following  day.    However ,  the  Co— ittee 
did  warn  th«  prisoners  that  a  hunger  stzlka  could  not 
accomplish  Its  purpose,  would  alienate  the  sympathetic  intaxast 
of  legislators  and  th«  pub 1 la  and  could  not  In  any  way  short- 
cut the  tlwc  necessary  for  Initiating  legislation  and  holding 
hearings  prior  to  legislative  action.    The  hunger  strike  dis- 
solved And  the  Com it tee  received  a  well-expressed  letter 
of  thanks  from  the  so— it tee  of  prisoners.    The  next  day  the 
Co— it tee  — t  with  Governor  Volpc  and  discussed  the  whole 
situation  waking  several  suggestions  for  reference  to  the 
Governor's  legislative  aides. 

The  Co— it  tee  endorsee  the  principle  of  remedial 
legislation  concerning  the  co-called  2/3  law. 


lo- 


lls )        No  Parol*  fog  tbo—  convicted  of  1st  degree  murder: 

Zd  tbo  boar  lag  at  M.  C.  X.  Walpolo  with  tbo  prisoner's 
Cowalttee,  tbo  spokesmen  wade  an  iBtolligont  and  lwpresslve 
ploa  against  tbo  law  wbleb  concensus  a  prisoner  convlotod 
of  first  degree  uurdex  to  a  living  death,  imprisonment  with 
no  hops  of  parol*  " until  doath".  othox  prisonors  eonviotod 
in  tbo  sooond  dogroo  of  but dor  aro  ontitlod  to  a  parolo 
boaring  af tor  13  yoars. 

Logislation  has  boon  proposod  whloh  allows  a  parolo  hoax- 
ing aftor  20  yoar's  iwprisonwont.    Tbo  proposal  has  a  prac- 
tical implication  not  only  for  tho  prisonors  to  whow  it  is 
prosontly  applicable,  but  as  wo 11  for  a  nuwbor  of  othors 
in  tbo  future.    Tboro  has  boon  no  oxooution  in  Massachusetts 
since  1947.    Tboro  was  not  a  single  oxooution  in  tbo  United 
States  in  1968. (7)    Presently  13  prisoners  convicted  of  first 
degree  Murder  are  in  M.C.I.  Walpolo  under  sentence  of  death. (8) 

The  mass  execution  of  the  thirteen  convicts  is  wbolely  un- 
likely.   Whether  or  not  efforts  to  abolish  the  death  penalty 
succeed,  the  present  reluctance  of  state  officials  and  strong 
public  opinion  would  negate  such  a  possibility.    In  tho  alterna- 
tive, legislative  and  executive  authority  wight  effect  a  change 

frow  the  penalty  of  death  to  tbo  next  lower  category  -punisheent 
for  life  without  provision  for  parole  at  any  tine).    The  addition 
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of  thirteen  to  the  preeent  number  of  prlsonere  in  the  "no  porolo* 
group  would  certainly  increase  the  serloue  dangara  of  unrest, 
•or*  etoppooee,  strikes,  end  rlota  in  e  geometric  rather  than 
arithmetic  progression. 

The  tine  to  coneider  the  poeeibilltiee  of  such  a  situetion 
is  •here  end  nee"  before  trouble  arises.     Such  poeelbllitiee 
should  be  en  lsjportent  eoneideretion  in  determining  preeent 
legislative  propoeele  for  reform* 

Moreover  it  is  likely  thet  more  Juries  in  the  future  oill 
recommend  life  imprlsonmsnt  rether  than  tho  death  penalty* 
Consequently  others  eould  be  edded  to  tho  preeent  group  who  are 
foreclosed  from  parole  for  life* 

Such  being  tho  preeent*  end  poeelble  future  situation,  e 
thorough  etudy  ehould  be  node  of  all  aspects  of  the  proposed 
parol*  legieJetlon* 

Ao  to  the  penalty  of  life  imprisonment  without  provision 
for  parole*  it  oust  be  opporont  that  completely  depriving  on 
lndlvlduol  of  eny  hope  of  porole  during  ell  the  deyo  of  hie  life 
ie  o  condemnation  to  o  living  dooth*    Such  o  draconian  penalty 
1 nf lie to  o  practical  ennlhilatlon  of  hie  character  oo  a  person* 
It  io  mot  surprising  ehen  hie  hopelessness  turns  to  dsspsir,  end 
hio  attitude  beeomoe  one  of  unrest,  resentment,  end  revolt.  Tho 
resulting  pretests  in  mork  sloe-down,  hunger  etrlkoe  end  violence 
undermine  morolo  not  only  of  other  prieonere  but  even  of  corrsc- 
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tien  af fleers. 

Admitted  that  the  murder  vat  violent  and  cruel |  edaitted, 
innocent  vlctiaaf  a da) it tad,  neceeeery  protection  of  tha  publlci 
-yet  aha  can  aay  that  aftar  taanty  yaara-  seven  thouaand  tnraa 
hundred  long  daya  and  nights  -that  any  huoen  being  ehould  ba 
deprived  af  tha  basic  right  ta  praaant  tha  facta  of  hia  rafora 
ta  a  Parole  Board  in  a  petition  pleading  for  a  return  te  freedoa. 

Critic*  ahauld  In  feirnaae  recognize  that  a  hearing,  aftar 
20  year a,  does  net  automatically  euthorlre  pa rale.    Yat  it  ahauld 
be  aapheeized  ea  aall  that  aftar  taanty  yaara  contirfmrnnt,  tha 
Board  af  Perole  ahauld  have  that  apan  In  aind  together  aith 
ether  facta  in  reaching  a  final  daeislen  on  tha  long  deferred 
hepee  af  each  an  individual  far  freedoa. 

The  Coaalttea  approve a  and  endorsee  tha  legielation  ahieh 
eould  authorize  a  parole  hearing  for  t ho aa  aho  have  baan  convicted 
of  fir at  degree  aurder  end  have  aarved  20  yaara  confinement. 

(It)  Brudooeotor  Weleoeo  Project t 

With  tha  increaeed  eephaaie  on  duo  proceee  and  individual 
right*  -particularly  pereonal  freedoa-  aueh  crltiaal  publicity 
aaa  focueed  on  tha  ao -called  "forgotten  Ben"  in  tha  aridgeeater 
State  Hospital  for  Crialnally  Inssne.    Subetantial  nuabera  had 
baan  "forgotten-,  either  coaaltted  or  detained  illegally  by 
preeent  etandorda,  aeny  in  exceee  af  20-40  yaera  and  eeveral 
ever  SO  yaara.  A  apacial  emergency  laa  in  196?  euthorlzad 
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•PMiil  prscsdurss.    franklin  N.  riaschner,  mho  la  alts  vlco- 

ehsiresn  af  tha  Coaalttaa,  vaa  appalntad  Spaolal  Assistant 

(a) 

Attsrney-Ganerel  far  tha  rslssss  project, x  '    Tha  greet  aucoaaa 
af  tha  projsct  la  avldant  in  tha  cooperative  hospital  statistics* 
■arch  Iff?  |Hi  October  196i  287.  ^10) 

An  authority  concludss  that  ths  ultiaats  affact  of  thaaa 
naa  laaa  and  court  dscialona  "aill  ba  to  dsslgnsta  tha  Bridge- 
eeter  Stata  Naapltal  aa  tha  atate  hoapltal  where  only  tha  mentally 
111  sill  ba  confined  aha  ara  not  propar  subjects  for  conflnsaant 
alaaahara  and  aha  ara  aa  dangeroue  ta  theasslvss  or  othara  that 
strict  sacurlty  la  required-. ^    Periodic  ex oa ins t lone, 
opportunity  for  hear Inge,  benefit  af  counsel,  end  alternative 
civil  proaeduree  aill  eneure  tha  proper  eafeguerde  af  tha  rights 
af  Inaetee  In  the  future. 

(20)  Public  Relational 

Tha  interaet  af  tha  public  st-lsrgs,  avldant  in  tha  aeny 

and  useful  ectivltiea  in  correction,  contribute  substantially  ta 

prisoner  aarale  end  rehabilitation.    Such  cooperation  daaonatrataa 

(12) 

a  aara  and  generous  personal  end  cow-unity  charity.      '  Croat 
credit  la  due  ee  aall  ta  inaatea  aho  have  contributed  generously 
ta  such  prajecte  ea  Rad  Cross  end  other  charity  efforts,  ahich 
include  aalling  projects,  substantial  blood  donations,  and 
veluntary  submission  to  medical  experimentation* 
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(11)  Preventive  fjnutiti 

In  addition  to  the  many  kinds  of  citizen  participation 
tevarde  rehabilitation  of  prisoner*  In  conf Inomont.  a  novel 
propoaal  haa  bean  made  dlractad  toearde  preventive  efforts  among 
youth*.     The  Commieeioner  haa  proposed,  and  thia  Committee  haa 
approved,  legielation  authorizing  the  assignment  of  selected 
prlaonera  to  addrese  achool  atudents  end  youth  orgenizetiona  on 
the  prlaoner'a  criminal  career,  the  disillusionment  of  glamorous 
proopeete  in  crime  -the  herd  rood  of  confinement  end  reeulte  of 
crime  "ee  It  ie"-  not  aa  pictured  in  T.V.  and  aeneetionel 
megezlnee. (See  Nee  York  Yimee,  November  30,  1968). 

The  program  hee  hed  e  remarkable  eucceee  in  the  fern  pleeee 
it  hee  been  tried.     School  authorities  have  been  enthueieatle 
about  atudent  intereat  and  reaction.     Moreover  In  e  fee 
inetencea,  parente  heve  expreeeed  gratitude  efter  eitneeelng  a 
peeitive  chenge  for  the  better  in  the  ettitudee  of  children  eho 
hed  previouely  ceueed  their  parents  deep  concern  about  eeyvardneee 
and  poaeible  criminal  involvement. 

Admittedly  thle  preventive  plen  hee  Halted  peeelbilltiee, 
yet  in  a  period  a  hen  the  Maeeechueetta  Governor 'a  Coaalttae  eta tee 
that  aveileble  etetletice  "raveel  that  delinquency  ratea  are 
increeelng  rapidly*^ 13 ^  every  poeaible  preventive  aeeeura  merite 
aerloua  conaideretion.     Indeed,  preventive  efforte  conetltute  en 
lntegrel  funatlon  of  the  problea  af  correction.    The  Preeident*a 
Crime  Coamleelon  atatea  in  ite  report  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  In 
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•  EM  toclctVi 

•Clearly  it  is  with  young  people  that  prevention 
•fferte  ers  aest  needed  and  hold  tha  graataat  promlee* 

It  la  alftply  mora  critical  that  young  paopla  ba  kept 
from  orlM,  for  thay  ara  tha  Nation' a  future,  and 
thair  conduct  will  affact  eociaty  for  a  long  tiaa 
to  coma.     Thay  ara  not  yet  aet  In  their  wayei  thay  ara 
atlll  developing,  atlll  aubject  to  the  influence  of 
tha)  aocializing  institutions  that  structure  -however 
skslstslly-  thair  environment i  fsmily,  school, 
gengt  recreetlon  progree,  Job  market". 

(22)  Coeoonsatlon  In  Correction! 

The  Cosuslttaa  repaata  lta  racoaaiendatlon  in  tha  Annual 
Report  ef  19* 7  af  proposed  legislation  to  bring  aelariae  In  tha 
Dspsrtwent  af  Correction  to  a  favoreble  level  alth  tha  currant 
ceespsneatien  far  alalia*  paeitlene  In  othsr  oomporable  atataa. 
It  ia  eelf-svldsnt  that  tha  success  end  improvement  of  a  correc- 
tional adsi inlet ration  depende  basically  upon  wall-qualified  and 
experienced  profssslanel  peteonnel •     In  thia  field  there  ia  such 
a  dearth  af  competent  personnel  that  keen  competition  exlete 
between  federal  end  State  Departments  of  Correction*     Ads  que  to 
compsnsetien  becomes  not  only  a  consideration  of  individual 
Justice  but  aa  mall  e  concern  of  self-interest  for  the  atate 
in  the  continuity  and  progress  of  administration  in  correction* 
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(23)  CQf>clu»lont 

For  tho  first  time  in  ths  history  of  polls  by  ths  American 
Inst 1 tuts  of  Public  Opinion  sines  1935  -ths  public  conoidoro  loo 
and  loolooonoss  ss  ths  most  important  problem  facing  ths 

Thlo  concern  is  evidenced  in  ■aaoachuaatto  by  tho  crootlon 
of  tho  Governor's  Coosilttoo  on  Loo  enforcement  and  tho  Adminie- 
tratlon  of  Rustics,  and  aloe  tho  Criminal  Loo  Rovloion  Commission. 
Too  roporto  by  tho  former,  "Crime  In  ■ooeochuootto*    and  "Loo 
Enf ores— nt  Information  heeds  in  ■seoochueotts".  proaont  substan 
tlol  evidence  that  "crime  conatltutoo  ono  of  tho  Commonwealth* s 

ooot  sorlous  probloeo",^'^  and  io  "ono  of  tho  major  concsrns  of 

(17) 

nearly  every  pereen",  ' 

Tho  U.S.  Commission  on  Loo  Cnforcooont  end  Adminietretion 
of  Juetice  otroaood  too  conclusions  of  lto  roport  to  Prssldsnt 
Johnson.  Flroti    that  crime  cannot  be  cured  by  any  correctional 
eyoteo)  eo  long  os  ths  rooto  in  poverty  and  Joblooonooo  ore 
olloood  to  porolot*    The  choieo  and  method  of  raoodiao  for  ouch 
conditions  ore  obviously  sutslds  ths  scope  of  thlo  report* 
Mooovar  the  eocond  eubject,  the  functioning  of  o  correctional 
ayatoo  la  relevant* 

To  the  greet  credit  of  the  peraonnol  of  tho  Department  of 
Correction*  oubotontiol  progrooo  hss  bssn  achisved  in  prisoner 
rehobilltotlon  education,  vocetional  training*  and  many  phases  of 
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celf-lapreveaent*    Ntnnt  euch  reaaina  to  be  done  in  all  thoee 
f lolde  end  can  be  accomplished  only  by  tho  cooperation  of 
cerrectionel  pareormal,  legislators,  volunteer  workers,  and  tho 
cooperation^  encf  undsra tending  public*    Tho  latter  foeoo  rool 
difficultloo  of  eccoapliehaent •     For  exeaple,  progrsssiws  measure e 
such  ao  expeneion  of  Porolo  and  Roloooo  Vork  progreae  can  ba 
seriously  iapsdsd  by  uninformed  faara  and  tha  historically  rooted 
but  unree coned  hostility  to  an  •ex-convict". 

Thara  la  hardly  any  raaaon  to  auppoaa  that  tha  reactione  to 
qoeetlone  concerning  correction  in  Baeeechuaetts  oould  differ 
substantially  froa  the  rooctlons  of  roeldento  polled  nationally, 
Canooquontly  tha  ooncluoiono  of  tho  far-reaching  federal  study 
af  tha  promises  of  correction  by  tho  Joint  Commieelon  for  Correc- 
tional ■anpeoer  and  Training  era  relevant  in  considering  tho 
future  progress  of  correction  in  laaaechueette.     Sowe  of  tho 
ooncluoiono  esrsi^1*^ 

(1)  Society  eo  o  ohole  le  not  tolerent  of  tho  proeence  of 
tho  sx-offsndar. 

(2)  A  majerity  belisvss  thst  the  present  sycte*>  of  loo 
enforcement  doee  not  reelly  discourage  people  froa 
committing  crimes. 

(3)  btille  tha  great  aajority  favore  a  "main  emphasis*  on 
rehabilitation  in  correction,  leeo  then  50Jt  fool  thot 
euch  empheele  oxiote  end  loee  then  o  oojority  "feole 
thot  tho  corrections!  syetea  hoe  boon  "eomemhet"  or 
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•very  euceeeeful"  in  re-hebilitating  criminals*. 

(4)  Villa  opinion  vae  about  evenly  divided  between  thoee  eho 
fevored  and  theee  aho  opposed  spending  no re  money  ofi 
correctional  prograae,  a  large  majority  oae  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  public  la  not  willing  to  see  taxes 
reieed  ta  pay  for  battar  prograae-. 

(f)  aotei the tending  thai  pubic 'e  asarenese  of  the  re-entry 
problea  "there  la  a  distinct  undo r tow  of  haaitation  and 
wneaeineee  in  the  anticipetion  of  contacte  eith  ax* 
crlalnele". 

(i)  The  barrier  ta  acceptence  la  Mat  aolld  in  the  lover 

Ineeaw  and  leee-educeted  groups,  precieely  thai  environ- 
•ant  In  which  the  ex-prieoner  auat  attempt  re-hebilita- 
tlan. 

(7)  Ihlla  lnereeeed  Juvenile  delinquency  and  las  enforcement 

prograae  drae  eubetential  support,  "correctional  rehabili- 
tation prograae  aeat  a  mixed  recaption  at  beat"* 

(•)  The  number  of  people  aho  vould  healtete  to  hire  an  ax* 
convict  euggeeta  both  that  the  public  haa  a  long  aay  to 
ga  before  it  can  accept  end  really  help  the  returning 
individual  and  that  profaeeional  aid  may  ba  necessary 
in  finding  a  Job  for  the  individual  and  aeeing  hie  re* 
adjustment  to  eociety*. 

Such  a  variety  af  formidable  obataclae  makee  difficult  the 

evetalnad  afforta  neceeeory  to  brig  public  eupport  to  enlightened 

h 
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progress  In  correction*    Obviously  ouch  offorte  need  iho  combined 
off otto  not  only  of  correctional  personnel,  legleletore,  tho 
executive  authorities  ond  tho  Judiciary,  but  oo  soil  tho  aeerenoce 
ond  interact  of  the  general  public  ond  the  cooperation  of  tho  meee 
eedia.    Sound  reforms  ahould  not  ovoit  rloto  oo  tho  compelling 
force  for  edoptlen*    ■eeeachuaette  hae  Buffered  such  en  expe- 
rience. 

flhlla  substantial  progreeo  haa  boon  made  in  correction,  there 
con  be  no  coepleceecy  in  the  fece  of  present  challengea.  Yet 
defeotiM  lo  not  Justified.    For  essuradly  there  lo  sound  reaaon 
far  confidence  in  tho  light  of  the  Commoneealth' e  achievements 
sines  the  "net  toe  ancient  days-  ef  the  eld  Charleetoen  prioen 
and  the  old  institutions  ef  trldgeeeter,  fraeinghae  and 
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"  A  " 

H  Ad  Interim  "  Report 
of 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction 

s 

December  20,  1968 

(1)  The  proposals  submitted  cover  various  phases  of  the  current  problems 
of  correction  which  range  from  simple  corrective  legislative  measures  to 
critical  needs  of  the  utmost  urgency  in  the  sound  administration  of  correction 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

(2)  For  example,  tho  the  power  to  transfer  prison  inmates  to  hospitals 

for  necessary  ftnd  urpent  medical  care  might  appear  implied,  since  doubt  exists, 
we  recommend 

(1)  Legislation  authorising  the  transfer  of  persons 
held  in  prison  to  hospitals  for  treatment. 

(3)  Similarly,  where  it  is  advisable  in  the  opinion  of  a  physician  of  a 
correctional  institution  to  transfer  certain  persons  either  to  a  hospital  or 
to  an  office  of  a  physician  for  temporary  treatment,  legislative  authority  ap- 
pears necessary,      «  recommend 

(2)  Legislation  authorizing    such  transfer. 

(*0         Because  situations  occur  in  which  the  normal  ties  of  blood  relations 
do  not  exist  but  in  which  foster  parents  have  acted  in  loco  parentis,  -  human- 
itarian considerations,  including  the  morale  of  the  inmate,  would  justify  allow- 
ing a  prisoner,  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  to  visit  such  a  person  in.  extremis , 
or  to  attend  the  funeral.    Such  legislation  would  then  include  both  classes,  legal 
relations  and  as  well  those  who  have  acted  as  foster  parents, 


(3)  We  recommend  such  legislation. 

Some  other  proposals  concern  natters  of  internal  organisation  which  the  Committee 
recommends  — 

(*0  Legislation  to  change  the  name  from  "Trainin?  School  for  officers"  to 
"Training  Academy  for  officers"  which  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  training  and 
thus  qualify  for  Federal  funds. 

(5)  Legislation  to  give  the  Department  of  Correction  a  broader  choice  in  ap- 
pointing teachers  for  the  particular  needs  in  correction.    In  principle,  this  type 
of  hirinz  has  been  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  department  of  education  in  1967  ar*d 
1966. 

(6)  In  furtherance  of  the  progressive  measures  taken  in  regard  to  Bridgewater, 
we  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  department  for  defective  delinquents  -  and  estab- 
lishing a  department  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

A  subject  matter  which  is  of  far  greater  concern  than  procedural  reforms,  is  the 
paranount  and  urgent  need  of  adjusting  and  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioner 
and  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Correction.    In  con+rast  to  the  far-reaching  and  substan- 
tial adjustments  of  compensation  to  the  rank  and  file  of  state  employees,  the  compen- 
sation of  the  Commissioner  and  Deputy-Commissioners  in  Correction  have  been  compara- 
tively by-passed  regardless  of  the  repeated  demands  for  adjustment.    It  is  apparent 
beyond  any  question  that  a  substantial  increase  is  overdue.    The  lack  of  available 
administrative  talent  in  the  field  of  correction  is  common  knowledge.    The  competition 
for  existing  talent  in  the  market-place  of  comparative  remuneration  makes  this  state's 
problem  of  salary  increase  not  only  a  matter  of  justice,  but,  as  well,  a  critical  mat- 
ter of  survival  and  continuity  in  the  progressive  plans  of  the  department  of  correc- 
tion. 

The  advis  ory  committee  recommends 

(?)  Increase  of  the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
(8)  Increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  Deputy-Commissioners  of  Correc- 
tion. 


The  vital  value  of  all  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners  lies  in  the 
teaching  of  skills,  the  development  of  work  habits,  and  the  recovery  of  self- 
respect  in  economic  independence. 

Six  legislative  proposals  concern  the  implementing  of  such  goals.    As  prac- 
tical means  toward  rehabilitation,  we  recommend  Lhat 

(9)  the  privilege  of  attending  vocational  schools  be  allowed  to  inmates  of 
prison  camps. 

(10)  -  that,  under  certain  limitations,  prisoners  sentenced  to  life  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  part  of  the  sentence  at  a  prison  camp. 

(11)  that  certain  sex  offenders  be  allowad  to  serve  part  of  their  sentence  at 
a  prison  camp, 

(12)  that  certain  inmates  of  (a)  the  State    Prison,  (b)  M.  I.  C,  Concord  be 
eligible  for  day  work  outside  the  institution. 

(13)  modified  segregation  of  day  work  inmates  to  authorize  a  larger  partici- 
pation in  the  beneficial  day  work  program. 

(14)  that  certain  inmates  employed  often  in  difficult  and  distasteful  insti- 
tutional work,  which  otherwise  might  not  be  done,  be  paid  comparative  wages. 

An  experiment  which  has  been  tried  in  several  states  with  great  success  has 
utilized  certain  selective  inmates  to  address  civic  groups,  and  in  particular, 
ich  ol  T^emblies  on  their  criminal  careers  -  the  initial  promise,  the  disillusion- 
mta.'     i    penalty*    Such  talks  telling  young  people  "as  it  is"  may  have  a  profound 
deterrent  effect  upon  youth  subject  to  the  temptations  of  the  excitement  and  glamor 
of  criminal  involvement. 

As  is  evident  froir.    the  diverse  subjects  of  this  report,  the  task  of  rehabil- 
itation in  correctional  institutions  is  many-sided  and  everchanging.    In  our  studied 
opinion,  the  legislative  proposals  we  recommend,  will,  in  a  realistic  way,  strengthen 


the  orer-all  administration  of  Correction  in  the  Commonwealth . 


Chairman^  Committee  on  Correction. 


(11)  -  Edein  Pmmf    The  Baelc  Structure  of  tha  Administration  of 

Crieinel  Juetice  In  hitMhutttti  (1968)  p. 118. 

(12)  -  Sm  Information  Paaphlet  -  booa.  Dopt.  Correction  1968,  p. 2. 

ff .    Annuel  Hoport  of  Cooualeeioner  -    1968.  p. 9  ff . 


(15)  -  Juvenlla  Oelinejuoney  in  leaaechueetta  (1968)  Governor 'a 

Ceealttee  en  Loo  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Juatice, 
(p.l). 

(14)  -  Ibid  (o.2). 

(18)  -  U.S.  Foderel  Probation  Journal,  larch  1968  -  p. 78. 

(16)  -  Crlao  In  ■oaeechueette  p.l. 

(17)  -  Ibid  p.2. 

(18)  -  •Tho  Public  Loefce  ot  Crlao  and  Correct iena*  (p. III). 

U.  s.  Joint  Coeaieaion  of  ■enpeeer  and  Training. 


(1)  -  Nmi  af  ••KKhuMtts  in  National  Criae  Rata  Statiaticai 

Publication  nuaber  lOtl  -  lass.  Dept.  of  Corraction  (1967)  a* 2. 

(2)  -  Ibid  p,3. 

(3)  -  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Beeeoehueette,  Governor'e  Coeaittee  on 

Laa  Cnforcenent  and  Adalnletretlon  of  Juatice,  3una  1968,  p.l. 
Criea  in  Beeeoehueette,  ibid,  p. 5.  (1967). 

(4)  -  An  enelyeie  of  reclvldiaa  eaong  lnaataa  ralaaaad  froa  tho 

Faraatry  Ceepe.     Beee.  Opt.  Corraction,  Publication  630, 
■arch,  1967. 

(5)  -  An  Analyaia  of  Convictad  Burderora  in  fieeeeehueettat  Maes. 

Oapt.  af  Correction,  Publication  983,  3 una  1968,  P. 11. 

(8)  -  Tha  Baaic  structure  af  tha  Adainiatratian  of  Crialnal  3uetice  in 
■aaaachuaatta,  Edwin  Peeere,  o,132t  Baee.  Correctional 
Aeeocletlon, 

(7)  -  Ibid  p,  80 t 

(8)  .  Ibid  p.  60. 

(9)  -  Prograaa  Report,  Franklin  H.  Flaachnar,  Spacial  Aaaietant 

Attorney-General  "Srldgeeatar  ftaieaee  Project",  October  29, 
1968,  Report  to  tha  Attorney-General. 
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(1)  THE  CO:?'ITTES  ON  CORRECTION 

Massachusetts  General  Laws  (Chapter  27,  Sec.  3)  1952  es- 
tablished an  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction.     It  comprises  nine 
citizens,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  three  year  terras,  together 
with  three  ex-officio  members,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction, 
The  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation.    The  Committee  is  required  to  visit  each  correctional 
institution  annually  and  to  give  advice  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Governor  on  any  matter  affecting  the  Department  or 
the  Correction  Program. 

(2)  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  GOVERNOR 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  27,  Sec.  3,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee respectfully  submits  this  annual  report  to  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Francis  »V.  Sargent. 

(3  )     THE  ADVANCE  AD-INTERIM  REPORT 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  several  legislative  proposals 
affecting  correction,  the  Advisory  Committee  submitted  an 
earlier  "Ad  Interim"  report  in  December  1969,  which  contained 
the  Committee's  recommendations  on  such  proposals. 

(4)     THE  C0?-"'ITTEE'S  FUNCTION 

The  Committee  members  have  visited  each  of  the  correctional 
institutions,  inspected  the  physical  premises  and  facilities, 
and  conferred  in  lengthy  detail  with  the  superintendents  of 
these  institutions.     It  has  also  discussed  problems  and  policies 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of  Proba- 
tion and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board.     In  addition. to 
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regular  meetings,  the  Committee  has  held  two  special  meetings 
with  the  Governor:     the  first  with  the  full  Committee  concer- 
ning general  policies;  the  second  with  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  concerning  1970  legislation. 

(5)  DEPARTMENT  0?  CORRECTION  POPULATION  FIGURES  1969 
While  the  population  of  the  correctional  institutions 

changes  constantly,  the  population  of  a  given  date  reflects 

the  comparative  situation  between  individual  institutions 

and  may  reveal  trends  in  the  overall  problem  of  correction. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1969  there  were  at: 

MCI,  .Valpole  625 

"      Norfolk  775 

n      Concord  550 

n      Framingham  175 

ff      Bridgewater  1319 

Sentenced  for  drunkenness  367 

Infirm  transfers  2 

Segregation  unit  26 

Temporary  care  1 

State  hospital  209 

Defective  delinquents  105 

Alcoholics  213 

Drug  addicts  241 

Sex  treatment  center  155 

Plymouth  Forestry  Camp  52 

Monroe      Forestry  Camp  J+4 

Warwick    Forestry  Camp  kk 

35^4 

(6)  POPULATION  COMPARISON  1963-1969 

All  institutions  except  Bridgewater  have  had  some  increase 

in  population,  notably  M.C.I.  Concord,  in  1963  -  if 22  as  compared 
with  1969  -  550. 


(7)  CORRECTIONAL  LEGISLATION  1969 

Correctional  legislative  proposals  met  with  almost  com- 
plete rejection  by  the  1969  legislature.     These  proposals,  after 
thorough  study,  had  been  approved  by  this  Committee.     It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  rejection  of  several  humane  pro- 
posals such  as  (H  23^5)  which  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction  to  transfer  a  prisoner  to  medical  facilities  for 
critical  treatment  not  available  in  the  place  of  his  confinement; 
and  (H2079)  which  would  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  permit 
prisoners  to  visit  persons  "in  loco  parentis"  in  extreme  ill- 
ness or  attend  the  funeral  of  such  a  person. 

(8)  THE  ADVANCE  "AD  INTERIM"  REFORT  -  1969  1 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  rejection  of  these  and  other 
sound  legislative  proposals  in  the  correctional  area  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  veritable  avalanche  of  legislative  bills  and 
the  resultant  meagre  time  allotted  for  hearings  attended  by  only 
a  few  of  the  large  membership  of  the  committees  concerned. 

Consequently,  the  Advisory  Committee  decided  that  an  early 
"Ad  Interim"  report  to  the  Governor  concerning  selected  legis- 
lative proposals  for  1970  would  be  more  helpful  to  the  Governor 
and  effective  with  the  legislative  committees  concerned. 

A  copy  of  the  "Ad  Interim"  report  and  correspondence  follows: 

December  5 ,  1969 

Hon.  Francis  V/.  Sargent, 

Governor,  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Your  Excellency: 

The  Committee  on  Correction  has  considered  the  various  proposals 
for  legislation  submitted  to  you  by  Commissioner  Gavin. 
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Among  the  various  proposals,  several  are  deemed  of  such 
vital  importance  that  the  Committee  on  Correction  respect- 
fully submits  this  "Ad  Interim"  report  concerning  them. 

We  hope  that  our  recommendations  may  be  helpful  to  you  in 
preparation  for  the  1970  legislative  session. 

With  best  personal  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  White,  Chairman 
The  Committee  on  Correction 


"Ad  Interim  Report"  -  The  Committee  on  Correction 

(1)     Under  present  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  Department  of  Correction  does  not  have  legal  authority  to 
transfer  persons  in  several  categories  of  custody  to  hospitals, 
medical  centers,  clinics,  or  physicians'  offices  for  urgent 
and  critical  treatments  which  are  not  available  in  correctional 
facilities.     He  requests  legal  authority  to  transfer. 

With  the  present  and  future  available  facilities  in 
specialized  medical  care  outside  correctional  institutions,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Commonwealth  cannot  financially  provide, 
nor  should  it  attempt  to  reproduce  such  facilities  presently 
available  in  medical  centers,  hospitals,  and  physicians'  offices. 

Thus  this  proposal  fills  a  very  practical  gap  in  the 
humane  medical  care  of  persons  in  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  Correction. 

We  recommend  enactment. 

(Note:     The  Committee  on  Correction  recommended  such  enactment 
in  "Ad  Interim"  report  of  December  20,  1963.  See 
Annual  Report  (1968)  Exhibit  "A".) 
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(2)  A  humane  provision  in  the  present  correction  law  allows 
a  prisoner,  under  proper  authority  and  custody,  to  visit  a 
parent  or  spouse  in  danger       death;  and  after  death,  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Such  provision  does  not  include  foster  parents  or  others 
"in  loco  parentis".     In  many  situations  such  persons  have  in 
reality  acted  as  parents  and  have  the  same  bonds  of  affection. 

To  allow  these  people  tc  be  included  in  the  privilege 
would  not  only  be  compassionate,  but  would  as  well  contribute 
as  a  helpful  factor  to  the  morale  of  a  prisoner. 

V/e  recommend  enactment. 

(Note:     The  Committee  recommended  such  enactment  in  "Ad  In- 
terim" report  of  December  20,  1963.     See  Annual 
Report  (1969)  Exhibit  "A".) 

(3)  In  the  196^  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  on  Correction 
dealt  at  length  with  a  shocking  injustice.     Inmates  who  volun- 
teered to  work  in  difficult  and  repulsive  situations  in  state 
institutions,  which  had  been  unable  to  attract  civilian  em- 
ployees -  could  only  be  paid  a  maximum  of  $0  cents  per  day  in 
contrast  to  the  current  rates  available  for  payment  in  such 
categories.     For  example,  the  Fernald  School  had  for  some  time 
been  handicapped  severely  by  the  lack  of  help  needed  in  clean- 
ing, maintenance  and  attendant  services  for  the  most  retarded 
patients.     Civilians  would  not  accept  employment  in  the  repul- 
sive situation  in  v/hich  patients  lacked  control  of  bowel  move- 
ments, minimum  habits  of  personal  hygiene,  and  even  the  ability 
to  use  eating  utensils. 
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•  IfeS-C^Baittee^csBgends  legislation  authoring  rgaggaa&a 
c  on  r>  e  n  s  ~  t  j_on . 

(Note:     For  an  extended  treatment  of  this  p-oblem  -  .pp 
Annual  Report  (1968)  Page  6.)  ^0Dlem  see 

(4)  The  So-called  two  thirds  law  of  parole  which  created 
classes  among  prisoners  in  relation  to  the  eligible  date  for 
parole  has  inflicted  substantial  injustice. 

The  Committee  on  Correction  r^ro^ends  repp.,1 

(5)  At  the  heart  of  the  many-faceted  problems  of  correction 
is  the  vital  need  to  give  inmates  vocational  and  other  edu- 
cational training. 

-■      -1  LH^evoca  ^_o>±±l_;~>ni  educational   facilities  ~fFhilT~a  

(Note:     See  Annual  Report,  Committee  on  Correction  (1963)  Page  7 

(6)  The  salutary  effects  of  the  prison  camp  on  prisoner  re- 
habilitation have  been  obvious. 

The  Committee  Pndnrses  the  proposa]  of  ^he  Commission  to 
7^^4^n^0-I^^  for-c^r^TT 

12J  ye^r.   remaining  towards  p?role  eligibility .  

(7)  The  current  trend  in  practically  all  states  has  been  to 
enlarge  the  programs  of  work  release.     The  success  of  such 
programs  has  been  an  outstanding  phenomenon  of  rehabilitation 
in  correction.     The  success  of  such  programs  at  Concord  and 
at  Framingham  indicates  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the 
program  to  include  additional  categories  of  prisoners  and  to 
include  inmates  of  the  state  prison. 

The  Committee  endorses  this  proposal. 

(Note:     See  Annual  Report  (1966)  Committee  on  Correction,  p. 3  ff. 
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(S)  In  connection  with  work  release  it  is  necessary,  as  the 
Commissioner  proposes,   to  modify  the  requirements  as  to  the 
segregation  of  inmates  on  day  work  release.     To  fail  to-do  this 
would  be  to  unduly  restrict  the  work  release  program  or  make 
necessary  an  unjustifiable  addition  of  expenditures. 
The  Committee  approves  the  proposal. 

(9)  The  problems  of  correction  sorely  need  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  The 
Commissioner  has  proposed  that  the  department  be  authorized  to 
permit  certain  selected  inmates  to  address  civic  organizations. 
A  further  purpose  of  such  a  proposal  would  be  its  beneficial 
effects  in  convincing  young  people  of  the  dangers  and  ultimate 
tragedy  of  criminal  conduct.     While  this  is  certainly  not  a 
cure-all,  such  a  program  has  been  widely  adopted  in  other 
states  with  some  remarkable  reactions  by  parents  and  young  people  . 
jjffl  recommend  such  authorization. 

(Note:     See  Annual  Report  (1961)  p.  20.)     (See  N.Y.  Times  - 
November  30,  1968). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  J.  7/hite,  Chairman 
The  Committee  on  Correction 


The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  representing  the  Advisory 
Committee  held  a  long  and  satisfactory  conference  with  the 
Governor  and  his  three  personal  and  legislative  secretaries. 
Such  a  conference  before  the  legislature  convenes  prepares  the 
ground  work  and  contributes  to  a  fundamental  need  of  a  greater 
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understanding  by  the  legislature  and  the  public  of  the  problems 
of  correction. 

( 9 )  THE  POSmOg  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PROPOSALS  ENDORSED 
IX  THE  1963  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  selection  in  the  "Ad  Interim"  report  of  1969  of 
several  of  the  legislative  proposals  by  the  Commissioner  does 
not  alter  the  Committee's  approval  of  all  of  the  proposals  en- 
dorsed by  the  Committee  in  the  1963  annual  report.  However 
the  Committee  felt  that  reducing  the  number  of  proposals  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  more  deliberate  consideration  by 
the  legislative  committee  concerned  and  a  favorable  report  to 
the  legislature. 

To  repeat,  the  Committee  endorses  again  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  1963  Annual  Report  as  detailed  later  in  this 
report. 

( 10)  THE  "T.VO-THIRDS"  LAW  IN  PAROLE 

Among  the  other  proposals  of  the  Committee's  Annual  Re- 
port of  1963,  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  so-called  "2/3" 
parole  penalty  in  a  large  number  of  offenses  as  compared  with 
the  "1/3"  eligibility  for  parole  generally  remains  a  major 
problem.     The  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commisioner  of 
Probation,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  recommend  the  abolition 
of  this  "2/3"  law.     Moreover  the  Commissioner  of  Parole  and 
all  members  of  the  Parole  Board  recommend  such  repeal. 

The  "2/3"  law  has  been  found  arbitrary,  unjust,  contrary 
to  a  humane  and  realistic  emphasis  upon  rehabilitation,  and 
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demoralizing  to  the  morale  of  prisoners  subject  to  its  penalty. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  of  constant  re-iteration  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  "2/3"  lav/  does  not  entitle  the  prisoner  to  parole. 
Its  sole  effect  is  to  entitle  the  prisoner  to  a  hearing;  on 
parole .     All  of  the  basic  safeguards  of  control  by  correctional 
officials  and  finally  by  the  Board  of  Parole  are  maintained. 

tfhile  inmate  unrest  as  such  should  have  no  persuasive  in- 
fluence in  considering  the  repeal  of  the  "2/3"  law,  yet  it 
illustrates  the  depth  of  resentment  and  the  resulting  damage 
to  morale  and  the  diminished  hope  for  rehabilitation  of  those 
subject  to  this  law's  drastic  penalty. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  -  1963  -  the  Commit- 
tee noted  such  widespread  hostility  to  the  "2/3"  law  contributed 
to  a  hunger  strike  in  M.C.I.  '.Valpole  in  June  1966.     (Annual  Re- 
port 1968  -  p.  14. )     The  Committee  had  a  part  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  crisis.     Again  during  the  last  year  volatile 
protests  occurred  at  K.C.I.  .Valpole  (See  Boston  Globe,  Jan.  1, 
1969;  Jan.  4,  1969;  Jan.  6,  1969;  Boston  Traveler  Jan.  4,  1969; 
Jan.   5,  1969;  Boston  Record-American  Jan.  6,  1969).     A  similar 
situation  of  work  slow-down  and  stoppage  occurred  at  K.C.I.  Norfolk 
in  January  1969.     (See  Boston  Globe  Jan.  7,  1969;  Boston  Tra- 
veller Jan  .3,  1969;  Boston  Record-American  Jan.  11,  1969). 

While  such  demonstrations  may  be  indicted  as  defiant  and 

self-defeating,  nevertheless  they  point  up  the  urgency  of  the 

situation  in  addition  to  the  sound  merits  of  the  proposal  for 
repeal. 
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Currently  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  50^  of  the 
prison  population  of  both  M.C.I.  V/alpole  and  M.C.I.  Norfolk 
are  subject  to  the  extended  delay  in  the  parole  eligibility 
under  the  "2/3"  law  and  would  total  some  650  inmates. 

It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  that  this  reform  only  gives 
an  earlier  eligibility  date  for  a  parole  hearing,  not  a  parole. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  concerns  of  the  prisoner 
reveals  that,  deprived  of  physical  freedom,  his  mind  becomes 
severely  circumscribed.     Stripped  of  normal  choices,  plans 
and  expectations,  the  calendar,  with  the  date  of  his  eligibi- 
lity for  a  parole  hearing  becomes  one  of  the  major  concerns 
of  his  day  to  day  living. 

(11)     PAROLE  -  PERSONS  CONVICTED  OF  FIRST  DEGREE  MURDER 

Another  needed  reform  of  parole  (recommended  in  the  196£ 
annual  report  but  not  included  in  the  selective  emphasis  of 
the  1969  "Ad  Interim"  report)  would  change  the  present  law 
which  prohibits  parole  at  anv  time  for  those  convicted  of 
first  degree  murder.     Prisoners  convicted  of  second  degree 
murder  are  eligible  for  a  parole  hearing  after  15  years  con- 
finement.    Some  65  inmates  are  subject  to  this  penalty.  This 
number  could  be  increased  to  SO  if  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
should  decide  in  the  affirmative  the  question  (which  it  has 
agreed  to  consider,  i.e):     "Is  the  death  penalty  contrary  to 
the  eighth  amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  which  forbids 
"cruel  or  unusual  punishment"? 

The  legislative  proposal  would  grant  such  prisoners  a 
 -i  _  i  ~-  ~ ~  "^o"  ?n  iroarq  nf  ron f i noment . 
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To  repeat  our  statement  in  the  1963  Annual  Report  (p.l$); 
"Admitted  that  the  murder  was  violent  and  cruel;  admitted,  an 
innocent  victim;  admitted,  the  necessary  protection  of  the 
public,  yet  who  can  say  that  after  20  years,  seven  thousand 
days  and  nights  in  confinement,  that  any  human  being  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  the  Parole  Board  to 
justify  his  release  from  confinement  to  freedom". 

Edwin  Powers,  former  Associate  Commissioner  of  Correction 
and  recognized  authority  in  criminology,  states  in  his  current 
study  "Parole  Eligibility  of  Prisoners  Serving  a  Life  Sentence" 
(Mass.  Correctional  Association  1970);  "No  study  seems  to  con- 
trovert the  general  conclusion  that  most  lifers  can  be  returned 
to  the  community  without  undue  risk",   (p.  10). 

Such  a  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  intensive  study  within 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction,  "An  analysis  of  con- 
victed murderers  in  Massachusetts"  (Publication  No.  9$3 ,  June 
1968).     The  rate  of  recividism  of  paroled  murderers  was  found 
to  be  10.3%  percent  as  compared  with  59.5%  percent  for  other 
offenders  (idem  p.  10).     The  report  concludes  that  "convicted 
murderers  have  a  very  low  probability  of  returning  to  a  correc- 
tional institution  after  their  release  to  the  community"  (idem 
p.  11). 

The  experience  in  Massachusetts  with  such  parolees  has 
also  been  confirmed  on  a  nation-wide  basis.     The  Uniform  Parole 
Newsletter  states  that  a  study  based  on  such  parolees  from  23 
agencies  reveals  that  "ninety  one  percent  had  a  favorable  parole 
performance"  (Federal  Probation  -  March  1969  -  p.  71). 


(12)     PRISONERS  UNDER  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 
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Massachusetts  now  has  14  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
death  for  murder.     There  has  not  been  an  execution  since  1947. 
In  the  event  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that 
execution  is  not  a  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  contrary  to 
the  eighth  amendment,  a  whole  series  of  questions  arises  as  to 
the  infliction  of  the  penalty.     The  overwhelming  trend  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  against  the  death  penalty.     (See  "Death  Penalty 
a  collection  of  articles  with  selected  bibliography  -  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  January  1969). 

The  immediate  concern  of  this  Committee  is  the  practical 
difficulty  of  proper  facilities  of  detention,  where  the  law 
prescribes  separate  facilities  -  with  14  inmates  in  space  de- 
signed for  6.     The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  nece- 
ssary discipline  of  violent  recalcitrants.    The  limited  possible 
enlargement  of  the  area  can  only  ease  the  situation  to  some  degr 

(13 )     THE  PROBLEM  OF  DISCIPLINARY  SEGREGATION 

In  the  same  place,  M.C.I.  .Valpole,  the  problem  of  violence 
and  other  serious  infractions  of  discipline  have  necessitated 
transfer  to  isolated  areas  of  Bridgewater.    Admittedly  crude 
facilities  have  resulted  in  headlines  such  as  "Hell-hole"  which 
however  do  not  help  solve  the  problem.     Paranthetically ,  the 
most  vociferous  complainers  were  those  who  requested  transfer 
because  of  fear  of  being  murdered  by  other  prisoners. 

Obviously  the  only  practical  solution  is  the  proposal  of 
the  Commissioner,  which  the  Committee  endorses,  the  construction 
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of  a  new  segregation  unit  of  60-£0  cells  at  Concord  or  Bridge- 
water  (See  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Correction,  1969, 
pp.  8-9). 

(14)  EDUCATION 

As  detailed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
(Annual  Report  1969),  educational  programs  have  been  widened 
and  strengthened  in  such  various  aspects  as  instruction  of 
some  250  functionally  illiterate  in  reading  and  arithmetic; 
the  completion  of  high  school  programs  by  210;  and  tutoring 
of  those  with  a  capacity  for  college  level  work.     The  educa- 
tional program  has  received  generous  assistance  from  teachers 
and  students  of  the  State  College  at  Bridgewater,  Harvard, 
Tufts,  Williams,  Northeastern,  Boston  University,  Boston 
College  and  other  educational  institutions. 

Among  acknowledgments  of  generous  and  effective  assistance 
in  education,  the  Commonwealth  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Babette 
Spiegel  for  innovative  college  preparation  courses  at  M.C.I. 
V/alpole  and  M.C.I.  Norfolk. 

The  Committee  does  not  agree  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor's  Task  Force  Report  (1969)  to  transfer  the  juris- 
diction of  education  from  the  Department  of  Correction  to  a 
community  college.     Such  a  change  i$*  unnecessary,  expensive, 
and  fraught  with  the  likelihood  of  serious  friction.  (See 
Governor's  Task  Force  Report  1969  -  Key  Recommendations). 

(15)  INDUSTRY 

Production  of  materials  and  industrial  articles  by  prison 
industries  totalled  some  $2,000,000  returned  to  the  general 
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treasury.     In  addition,  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Camps  in 
labor  reforestation,  construction  of  firebreaks,  picnic  ben- 
ches and  tables  would  total  some  ^250, 000.     Further  substantial 
sums  have  been  earned  by  prisoners  making  a  variety  of  ceramics, 
souvenirs,  lamps  and  other  articles. 

Tho  the  number  involved  was  relatively  small  in  "work 
release"  because  of  legislative  restrictions,  male  and  female 
prisoners  totalled  gross  pay  estimated  at  $50,000  to  $75 > 000. 

The  core  of  rehabilitation  is  the  reformation  which  can 
be  achieved  thru  .job  training  and  .job  placement.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Governor's  Task  Force  can  establish  the  nexus 
between  training  and  placement,  in  a  job  market  which  is  in 
critical  need  of  automobile  mechanics,  fender  repairmen,  up- 
holsterers, gardeners,  restaurant  help,  radio,  television, 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioner  craftsmen. 

V,rith  Federal  aid,  the  department  has  augmented  the  auto- 
mobile repair  unit  at  the  forestry  camp  in  Plymouth.     It  wiM 
also  establish  a  unit  for  instruction  in  gardening  and  land- 
scaping.    Other  programs  include  oil  burner  repair,  drafts- 
manship, electronics,  dry  wall  installation,  printing  and  up- 
holstering . 

(16)     .VORK  RELEASE 

By  far  the  most  important  advance  in  prisoner  rehabili- 
tation in  recent  times  has  been  the  innovation  and  general  accep- 
tance of  the  "work  release"  program.     Under  this  program,  se- 
lected prisoners  are  allowed  to  work  outside  the  place  of 
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confinement,  returning  at  night  to  the  correctional  institution. 
Their  pay  is  commensurate  with  current  scales.     The  prisoners 
reimburse  the  institution  for  board.     The  remainder  of  their 
pay,  after  allowance  for  personal  needs,  is  held  for  remittance 
to  the  family,  or  transfer  to  the  prisoner  at  the  termination 
of  his  confinement. 

The  beneficial  effects  upon  the  prisoners  character  are 
self-evident.     Achieving  economic  self-sufficiency  is  the 
best  insurance  against  recividism.     (See  Newsweek  1969,  Febru- 
ary 17,  p.  108). 

"Work  Release",  enacted  first  in  V/isconsin  in  1913,  has 
won  acceptance  in  some  twenty-five  states  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  had  approximately  four  thousand  releases  in  1965-67. 
(See  Federal  Probation:     "Correction  and  the  Community:  New 
Dimensions",  June  1963,  pp.  25,  27).     The  program  is  now  being 
extended  to  county  institutions  (See  Federal  Probation,  March 
1969,  p.  82)  and  to  the  city  of  New  Y0rk  penal  institution. 

In  view  of  the  unquestioned  value  of  "work  release"  pro- 
grams, it  is  unfortunate  that  Massachusetts  is  so  limited  by 
legislative  restrictions  as  to  the  type  of  prisoner  qualified 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  prisoners  can  utilize  this 
valuable  program. 

The  Committee  reiterates  its  endorsement  in  the  1968 
report  of  the  Commissioner's  proposals  to  the  legislature  for 
liberalization  of  the  categories  of  prisoners  eligible  for 
"tfork  Release".     (See:  "A  shot  in  the  Arm  for  Corrections"; 
Federal  Probation,  September  1969,  p.  27). 
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(17)  THE  NARCOTICS  PROBLEM 

The  narcotics  problem  exists  in  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree in  the  correctional  facilities.     Bridgewater  has  2^1  and 
Framingham  25  under  treatment  for  narcotics.     In  the  studies 
of  addicts  it  is  generally  agreed  that  both  men  and  women 
start  on  marijuana.     The  department  has  issued  "An  evaluation 
of  the  special  narcotics  Addiction  Program  at  M.C.I.  Walpole 
(Publication  No.  4031,  July  1969,  by  E.  I.  Callahan  and  F.  J. 
Carney)  with  particular  reference  to  comparative  recividism 
between  members  and  non-members  of  the  voluntary  self-help 
organization  at  M.C.I.  ^Valpole. 

(18)  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  number  and  variety  of  volunteer  activities  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  in  connection  with  all  the  correctional 
institutions  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  stability 
and  progress  of  correction  in  the  Commonwealth.     Such  com- 
passionate and  generous  interest  constitute  a  bright  page  in 
the  current  history  of  the  State.     It  would  be  hardly  possible 
to  enumerate  aH.of  these  benefactors. 

However  two  of  the  institutions  -  M.C.I.  Norfolk  and 
M.C.I.  Bridgewater  -  deserve  particular  commendation.  Among 
other  activities  at  Norfolk,  the  Norfolk  Fellowship  Founda- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Robert  Dutton  and  Mrs.  Dutton,  has  been  uniquely  successful 
in  attracting  some  hundred  inmates  to  bi-weekly  discussion 
sessions  with  interested  civilian  volunteers  from  sixty  chur- 
ches.    The  beneficial  relationship  with  the  inmate  and  his 
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family  continues  not  only  during  confinement  but  after  release 
as  well. 

An  evaluation  of  the  program  demonstrates  that  participa- 
tion and  lengthy  involvement  in  the  fellowship  results  in  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  probability  of  recidivism.  (See 
"An  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  Fellowship  Program  at  M.C.I. 
Norfolk  on  Recidivism,  Publication  No.  3000  -  March  1969). 

At  M.C.I.  Bridgewater,  in  addition  to  instruction  over  a 
wide  spectrum,  avocntional  instruction  is  offered  with  surpri- 
sing success  in  arts  and  crafts  including  painting.  The  scope 
and  success  of  the  multi-faceted  community  relations  is  demons- 
trated by  the  participation  of  over  two  hundred  volunteers  for 
specific  programs  and  the  routine  monthly  visits  of  over  three 
hundred  volunteers. 

An  unusual  current  proposal  of  voluntary  assistance  con- 
cerns the  possibility  of  a  college  program  for  inmates  such 
as  now  exists  in  some  thirty-seven  States  and  Federal  correc- 
tional institutions.     A  comprehensive  feasability  study  of 
150  (out  of  a  total  of  250)  inmates  in  M.C.I.  Walpole  and 
M.C.I.  Norfolk  who  had  completed  high  school  indicates  a 
serious  prisoner  interest  in  technical  and  liberal  arts  pro- 
grams.    (See  "College  in  Prison  Feasability  Study  -  M.C.I. 
Norfolk;  M.C.I.  .Valpole  -  T.  Cross,  March  1969). 

Another  very  practical  planned  volunteer  effort  is  the 
legal  assistance  unit  of  Harvard  Law  School  students.  They 
would  supply  free  legal  assistance  to  such  common  problems  of 
the  inmate  as  legal  threats  for  debts,  forfeiture  on  time  pay- 
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ment  contracts,  and  various  domestic  legal  problems.  (See 
Harvard  Law  Record,  Nov.  6,  1969,  pp.  12  ff. ). 

In  contrast  to  such  active  and  sympathetic  interest  by- 
substantial  numbers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  in 
general  in  Massachusetts  is  more  aware  of  the  problems  of 
correction  than  the  public  nationally.     A  wider  understanding 
by  the  general  public  of  the  function  and  problems  of  correc- 
tion is  vital  to  produce  a  legislative  understanding  and 
approval  of  sound  liberal  measures  in  prisoner  treatment, 
parole  and  probation.     And  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  job  training  and  job  placement  is  necessary 
for  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  public  in  the  factual 
situation  that  nine  out  of  ten  convicts  eventually  return  to 
the  civilian  life  of  the  community.     Admittedly  such  an  under- 
standing by  the  general  public  is  a  slow  and  arduous  process, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Kerner  Report,  the  report  of  the  J0int 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training,  and  the 
Gallup  and  Harris  polls. 

In  such  a  need  for  greater  public  understanding,  one  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Commissioner  denied  by  the  legislature 
has  solid  even  tho  limited  usefulness.     The  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  allow  selected  prisoners,  under 
proper  surveillance,  to  address  school  assemblies  and  civic 
organizations  on  the  futility  of  a  criminal  career  "as  it  is". 
Such  a  project  has  been  deemed  helpful  in  practice  in  New  York 
Junior  High  Schools,   (See  N . Y. Times  Nov.  30,  1963)  and  in  the 
State  of  Washington  (See  Federal  Probation,  March  1969,  p. 70). 
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In  Massachusetts  "Project  Youth"  at  M.C.I.  Norfolk  has 
initiated  such  talks  within  the  institution.     The  rise  in 
crime  by  youth  is  shocking.     In  a  survey  of  110  school 
districts  the  number  of  crimes  by  drop-outs  increased  from 
142  in  1964  to  3394  in  1968.     (See  Education  U.S.A.  Jan.  19, 
1970,  p. 109).     In  the  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commi- 
ssion "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society",  the  Commi- 
ssion stated  "clearly  it  is  with  the  young  people  that  pre- 
vention efforts  are  most  needed".     In  such  a  situation,  the 
Committee  repeats  its  endorsement  in  the  1963  Annual  Report 
of  the  proposal  to  authorize  selected  inmates  to  address 
school  assemblies  and  civic  organizations. 

(19)  CONCLUSION 

In  the  over-all  consideration  of  the  State  Administration 
of  Correction,  the  Committee  feels  that  substantial  improve- 
ments have  continued  in  1969.     However,  all  of  the  proposals 
endorsed  by  the  Committee  are  reasonable  and  practical  and 
should  be  implemented  without  further  delay  by  legislative 
enactment.  ( 

As  to  the  future,  sound  advances  in  correction  must 
ultimately  rely  for  support  not  only  upon  correctional  per- 
sonnel and  interested  groups,  but  as  well  upon  an  informed 
legislature,  an  actively  interested  press  and  public  media, 
and  an  informed  general  public. 

The  problems  of  correction  can  be  solved  successfully 
only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  citizens.     Only  then  can 
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there  be  the  practical  achievement  of  the  ideal  balance 
between  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  reform  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  nine  out  of  ten  prisoners  who  will 
eventually  return  to  the  civilian  community. 


Respectfully  .submitted, 


Chairman 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction 
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(1)  THS  OgggSB  ON  CORRBCTION 

Massachusetts  General  Laws  (Chapter  27,  Sec.  3)  1952  esta- 
blished an  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction.    It  comprises  nine 
citizens,  appointod  by  the  Governor  for  three  year  terns  together 
with  three  ex-officio  members,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  The 
Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,  and  The  Commissioner  of  Probation. 

The  Committee  is  required  to  visit  each  correctional  insti- 
tution annually,  and  to  give  advice  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Governor  on  any  matter  affecting  the  Department  of  Correction. 

(2)  ANNUAL  RBPORT  TO  THB  GOVERNOR 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  27,  Sec.  3,  The  Advisory  Committee 
respectfully  submits  this  Annual  Report  to  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Francis  w.  Sargent. 

(3)  ADVANCE  AD-INT BRIM  RBPORT 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  several  legislative  proposals  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Committee,  after  careful  consi- 
deration, approved  such  measures  and  transmitted  the  Committee's 
endorsement  to  the  Governor. 

December  10,  1970 

Honorable  Francis  W.  Sargent 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Your  Excellency: 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction  has  considered  the 
legislative  proposals  of  Commissioner  Fitzpa trick  and 
favors  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

While  we  approve  all  of  the  bills,  we  would  particularly 
call  to  your  attention: 

A.  Certain  sound  proposals  relative  to  work  release  which 
are  necessary  to  broaden  this  vitally  important  func- 
tion of  prisoner  rehabilitation. 
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B.  Car tain  proposal*  which  would  remedy  pat ant  inju»tica» 
la  salaries  of  personnel  in  tha  Department  of  Corraction. 

Tha  Coaaittee  offers  you  any  assistance  you  Bay  daam  halpful 
to  furthar  tha  anactaant  of  this  legislation. 

With  bast  parsonal  regards , 

Sincaraly, 
ROBERT  J;  WHITE 

Chairman,  Tha  Advisory  Cosnsi tt aa 


Dacaabar  16,  1970 

Daar  Ravarand  whits: 

Govarnor  Sargent  has  askad  aa  to  anawar  your  rscant  lattar 
on  bahalf  of  tha  Advisory  Coaaittaa  on  Corraction. 

Tha  Oovarnor  sppracistas  vary  auch  knowing  that  you  support 
tha  lagislativa  proposals  of  tha  Oapartaant  of  Corraction, 
aspacially  tha  aattars  r sis ting  to  work  ralaasa  and  salarlas. 
As  you  know,  Govarnor  Ssrgant  has  long  bad  a  graat  intarast 
in  improving  tha  traataant  and  rehabilitation  of  thosa 
coaaltted  to  correctional  Institutions.     I  know  ha  will  at 
tha  appropriate  tiae  wish  to  ta<e  advantage  of  your  offer 
of  support  of  legislative  proposals  in  this  area. 

with  best  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 
John  W.  Delaney 
Legislative  Assistant 
to  the  Governor 


(4)   THE  COMMITTEE'S  FUNCTION 

The  Coaaittee  member*  have  visited  each  of  tha  correctional 
institutions,  inspected  the  physical  premise*  and  facilities,  and 
conferred  in  lengthy  detail  with  the  superintendents  of  these 
institutions.    It  has  also  discussed  problaas  and  policies  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,  who  are  nam hers  ax -officio  of 
the  Advisory  Coaaittee. 

In  addition,  the  Chairman  and  these  three  ex -officio  members, 

serve  on  the  Massachusetts  "Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission"  and 
also  tha  "Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission". 
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(5)  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION  POPULATION  FIGURES  1970 

While  th«  population  of  the  correctional  institutions  changes 
constantly,  the  population  of  a  given  date  reflects  the  comparative 
situation  between  individual  institutions  and  may  reveal  trends  in 
the  overall  problem  of  correction.    At  the  end  of  the  year  1970 


there  were  at 


WALPOLE:  General 

Segregated  unit 

NORFOLK;  General 

Treatment  center 

CONCORD:  General 
Farm 


Day  Work 


556 
31 

753 
 1 

398 

72 
13 


MONROE: 


587 


754 


483 
41 


WARWICK  t 


PLYMOUTH: 


48 

51 


1,964 


PRAM  INGHAM: 


Sentenced  for  drunkennessl6 
■     H  other  crimes  93 
T*««t> .custody -a wait  .trial  10 


Prisoners  119 


Defective  delinquents  4 

Alcohol! cs -commitments  0 

•voluntary  5 

Drug  addicts -commitments  1 

M          -observations  0 

M          -voluntary  0 


Patients 


10 


129 


BRIDGSWATBR: 

Sentenced  fsrdrunkeness  269 

Transfers  1 

Segregation  unit  37 


Prisoners  307 


Temporary  care  0 
State  Hospital  commitmts>174 
"      "    observations  61 
Def .delinquent s -commit .  86 
"      "        observations  1 
Alcoholic -commitments  1 
"         voluntary  316 
Drug  addict s-commitmt s.  95 
"         "    observations  4 
"         "    voluntary  0 
Sex  Treat  Cen. -commits .  141 
M        M    observations  6 

«        »    voluntary  ___0    Patients      885  1,192 

GRAND  TOTAL  3,285 
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(6)  POPULATION  COMPARISON  1969-70 

The  1970  population  figures  indicate  com  increase,  particularly 
at  Concord  and  in  the  patient  category  of  Bridgewater .    The  Gonad t tee 
suggests  that  the  "Joint  Planning  Committee  on  Correction"  make  a 
careful  projection  of  the  present  trends,  particularly  the  increasing 
categories,  to  predict  and  provide  for  future  needs,  thus  forestalling 
over -crowding  with  its  dangerous  threats  of  trouble.    This  need  of 
planning  now  is  obvious  because  of  the  time  which  Bust  elapse  (at 
least  three  years)  froa  the  drawing  board  to  completed  construction* 

(7)  NBW  SNGLAND  INTER -STATS  COMPACT 

The  New  England  States  Coapact  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
prisoners  between  the  states  for  emergencies,  security  reasons,  economy, 
and  the  development  of  rehabilitation  and  treatment  measures.     It  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  number  of  transfers  between  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  states  since  the  Coapact  was  initiated  several 
years  ago.     In  1970,  nine  Massachusetts  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
other  states.    Massachusetts  received  seven  froa  other  New  England 
states. 

The  transfers  under  the  New  England  Coapact  have  proved  sound 
and  useful. 

The  Committee  endorses  legislation,  proposed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction,  which  would  expand  the  Compact  to  include  states  beyond 
New  England. 

(8)  THB  NARCOTICS  PROBLEM 

Massachusetts,  as  all  other  states,  is  faced  with  the  baffling 
problem  of  increased  narcotic  addiction . ^ ^     Present  or  past  involve- 
ment in  drugs  is  evident  in  an  increasing  number  of  inmates  in  all 
institutions.    The  smuggling  of  drugs  is  a  serious  problea  in  all  of 
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the  correctional  facilities. 

Authorities  agree  that  both  sen  and  women  prisoner  addicts 
generally  start  on  marihuana . 

Special  Narcotic  addiction  programs  through  self -help  organiza- 
tions on  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  function  at  M.C.I.  Walpole  and  M.C.I. 
Norfolk.    Substantial  numbers  have  participated  in  these  programs. 
The  results  of  participation  upon  the  problem  of  recidivism  indicate 
a  lower  rate  of  recidivism  among  participants  as  compared  with  non- 
participants.    More  favorable  results  were  noted  in  the  non-heroin 
use  group,  the  younger,  and  those  who  had  few  encounters  with  law 
enforcement  and  correctional  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  present  legislation  concerning  a  comprehensive 
drug  rehabilitation  program,  the  Committee  met  with  Hon.  Robert 
Murray,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  Chief  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Section. 
He  gave  the  Committee  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  legislation  and 
implementation,  with  particular  reference  to  the  impact  of  the 
program  upon  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Department  of  Correction. 
(9)  EDUCATION 

Education  and  job  training,  the  two  most  effective  programs 
of  inmate  rehabilitation,  have  been  widened  and  strengthened  with 
considerable  success.    There  is  a  commendable  collaboration  between 
the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  the  Rehabilitation  Commirsion,  and  Division  of 
Employment  Security.    These  programs  have  been  made  possible  not  only 
by  state  funds,  but  as  well  by  Federal  grants,  and  a  very  substantial 
voluntary  contribution  of  time  and  talent  by  educational  institutions 
and  by  a  large  number  of  students  and  faculties. 

Such  contributing  institutions  include  Boston  University,  North- 
eastern University,  Boston  College,  Harvard  University,  Williams  College, 
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Dean  College,  the  State  College  at  Bridgewater,  Tufts  College,  and 
Vfheelock  College „ 

The  hard  core  of  the  educational  problems  in  correction  centers 
upon  the  classification  and  suitable  instruction  of  inmates  who  are 
functional ly  illiterate  and  who  lack  arithmetic  skills 0    Through  the 
use  of  substantial  Federal  funds,  some  two  hundred  fifty  inmates 
receive  instruction  by  twenty-five  part-time  teachers  certified  to 
teach  adult  basic  education,. 

The  most  significant  educational  advance  has  been  the  remarkable 
success  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  high  school  equivalency  instruc- 
tion.   Prior  to  1967,  only  one  or  two  certificates  were  awarded  each 
year0    In  1970  some  three  hundred  inmates  participated  in  the  program 
and  over  two  hundred  were  awarded  certificates  in  public  graduation 
ceremonies  which  impressed  relatives  and  friends  and  improved  prisoner 
morale  o 

Though  numerically  small,  a  special  tutorial  educational  program 
prepares  inmates  who  have  talent  and  intellectual  abilities  for  college 
level  worko (3) 

The  Department  of  Correction  offers  a  variety  of  educational 
courses  suitable  to  individual  institutions  in  such  practical  subjects 
as  business  practice,  stenography,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  computer 
programming,  and  in  such  cultural  subjects  as  English  literature, 
Spanish,  African  History,  and  Introductory  Law. ^» 
(10)  INDUSTRIES  aND  JOB  TRAINING 

Of  equal  concern  with  the  problem  of  education  is  the  problem 
of  .job  training  and  .job  placement0 

Production  of  materials  such  as  automobile  plates  and  industrial 
articles  such  as  cement  products,  flags,  and  furniture  totalled  sales 
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of  over  $2,000,000  which  was  returned  to  the  general  treasury. 

In  addition,  the  Forestry  camps  contributed  in  fire  control, 
the  construction  of  firebreaks,  and  manufacture  of  signs,  picnic 
benches  and  tables,  a  total  of  approximately  $400,000.00. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  minimal  skills  developed 
in  some  industries .         A  proposal  to  scrap  all  such  industries  (6) 
would  be  unlikely  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  public  or  the 
legislature  in  view  of  the  competing  demands  for  limited  public 
monies  and  the  resulting  substantial  increase  in  the  presently  esti- 
mated  cost  of  ever  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  per  prisoner.  Nor 
should  the  development  of  "work  habits"  be  minimized,  the  lack  of 
which  is  so  demonstrable  in  all  studies  of  the  duration  of  employment 
prior  to  imprisonment. 

(7) 

Though  much  remains  to  be  done  in  intensive  job  training,  yet 
substantial  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  enlarging  the 
scope  of  training  beyond  the  traditional  automobile  plate  making, 
printing  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  cememt  products. 

with  Federal  Aid,  the  Department  has  expanded  such  practical 
training  to  include  wheel  alignment  and  body  repair,  oil  burner  ser- 
vice, drywell  training,  small  engine  repair,  gardening  and  landscaping, 
sheet  metal  work,  and  cooking. 

Progressive  training  has  also  been  given  in  drafting,  blue- 
printing and  in  computer  processing  and  programming. 

While  all  such  training  is  a  positive  gain,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  increasing  the  numbers  involved,  and  achieving  an  effective 
"nexus"  between  such  training  and  actual  placement  with  employers. 
As  to  the  latter  problem  it  is  hoped  that  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  Correction  Industries,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Vocational 
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Education,  and  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  Crime  and  Correction 
may  accomplish  effective  and  continuing  cooperation  between  Indus* 
try  employers  and  the  Department  of  Correction  in  sustained  training 
programs  and  job  placemsnt. 

One  anachronism  needs  to  be  eliminated  by  liberalising 
legislation  -  the  present  legal  obstacle  to  a  personal  interview 
between  the  employer  and  the  prospective  employee  in  confinement* 
For  it  is  impractical  to  expect  an  employer  eitber  to  accept  such 
prospective  employee  "sight  unseen*1  or  to  expect  an  employer  to 
journey  to  the  Institution.    Some  arrangement  could  be  easily  provided 
which  allowed  (under  proper  supervision)  a  personal  interview  at  the 
piece  of  business  of  the  prospective  employer* 
(11)   WORK  RELEASE 

By  far  the  most  significant  advance  in  prisoner  rehabilitation 
hes  been  the  innovation  and  general  acceptance  of  the  "Work  Release" 
program. ^    Under  this  program,  selected  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
work  outside  the  place  of  confinement  during  the  day,  returning  to 
the  institution  at  night*    Their  pay  is  commensurate  with  prevailing 
scales.    The  prisoners  reimburse  the  institution  for  board*  The 
remainder  of  their  pay,  after  allowance  for  personal  needs,  is  held 
for  remittance  to  the  family  or  accumulated  for  transfer  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  termination  of  his  confinement. 

This  development  of  steady  work  habits  and  job  skills  is 
basic  to  achieving  economic  self-sufficiency*    This  is  the  best 
Insurance  against  recidivism.    Moreover  working  with  others  in  a 
normal  situation  outside  of  prison  can  gradually  remove  the  deep 
psychological  obstacles  to  the  necessary  changes  from  the  "confine* 
ment  mentality*1  to  a  new  personality  "in  freedom" .^gj 
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"Work  Release"  has  won  deservedly  wide  acceptance  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  the  over  twenty-five  states,  counties 
and  municipalities  .  , 

In  view  of  the  success  of  work  release  generally  and  parti- 
cularly in  Massachusetts,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  legislature  has 
limited  the  categories  eligible  for  "work  release"  to  such  an  extent 
that  large  numbers  of  prisoners,  who  would  qualify  in  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  correctional  authorities,  are  excluded  from  such  an 
opportunity. 

The  Committee  reiterates  its  former  endorsement  of  the 
Commissioner's  recommendations  to  liberalize  the  categories  of 
prisoners  eligible  for  "work  release"  programs. 
(12)   FORESTRY  CAMPS 

The  State  maintains  three  forestry  camps  M.C.I.  Plymouth, 
M.C.I.  Warwick  and  M.C.I.  Monroe. 

Bach  camp  has  approximately  fifty  inmates  chosen  for  this 
particular  type  of  work  and  rehabilitation  from  the  general  body  of 
prisoners  at  Walpole,  Norfolk  and  Concord.    However,  the  choice  is 
limited  by  the  legislative  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
convicted  of  certain  categories  of  offenses. 

The  camps  provide  a  healthy  and  effective  work  rehabilitation 
program.    The  inmates  work  in  forestry,  fire  control,  fire-breaks 
and  in  constructing  signs,  fireplaces,  tables  and  benches.  Such 
work  saves  the  state  well  over  a  total  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each  year. 

The  inmates  also  have  the  benefit  of  training  in  auto  body 
repair,  small  engine  repair,  landscaping,  sheet  rock  installation, 
welding,  and  cooking. 

In  the  difficult  problem  of  providing  educational  courses  in 
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the  isolated  camp  locations,  the  Department  of  Correction  receives 
substantial  assistance  from  the  Education  Section  of  the  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Conission. 

Though  the  forestry  camps  are  free  of  security  safeguards  such 
as  wells  or  fencing,  they  have  relatively  few  escapees  and  aost  of 
those  who  did  escape  either  surrendered  or  were  re-arrested  shortly 
after  the  escape. 

In  a  1970  study  of  Forestry  Camp  escapees^^  the  significant 
findings  agree  with  conclusions  of  earlier  studies  of  character  pro- 
files of  prisoners  in  the  general  population.    For  example,  the  escapee 
had  been  younger  at  the  first  arrest,  had  fewer  years  of  education, 
had  disciplinary  offenses  during  confinement;  and  prior  to  confine- 
ment had  a  less  stable  job  history;  and  if  a  veteran  in  the  Armed 
Services,  had  received  a  less  than  honorable  discharge. 

Though  the  physical  equipment  is  generally  satisfactory,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  additional  funds  to  construct  (previously 
approved)  bunk  house  facilities  at  M.C.I.  Plymouth. 

The  Committee  agrees  with  the  Commissioner  on  the  need  of 
additional  officer  personnel  for  adequate  supervision  in  the  camps. 

The  Committee  approves  proposed  legislation  to  enlarge  the 
categories  of  prisoners  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Forestry  Camps. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  the  legislature 
to  authorize  prisoners  to  leave  the  camps  to  attend  (under  proper 
supervision)  nearby  vocational  training  and  other  educational  facili- 
ties, at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth.    The  Committee  endorses  the 
proposed  enabling  legislation  to  authorize  selected  prisoners  to  take 
advantage  of  such  educational  opportunities. 
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We  commend  the  forestry  camp  division  of  the  Department  of 
Correction  for  initiating  an  interesting  and  useful  project  of  self- 
evaluation  to  "determine  the  extent  to  which  the  three  camps  measure 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  American  Correctional  Association,,  "(12) 
(13)  PAROLE  -  THE  2/3  LAW 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  the  admini- 
stration of  correction  concerns  the  present  law  of  parole 0 

The  importance  of  enacting  a  just,  fair,  and  humane  date  for 
eligibility  for  a  parole  hearing  (not  necessarily  the  granting  of  a 
parole)  cannot  be  overemphasized,, 

In  a  comprehensive  study,  "The  Involvement  of  Offenders  in  the 
Prevention  and  Correction  of  Criminal  Behavior" (13)  Professor  Albert 
Morris  quoted  from  a  booklet  "Prison  Days  and  Nights  at  M.C.I. ,  Walpole", 
written  by  prisoners „    It  states:     "Your  first  concern  should  be  to 
determine  exactly  what  your  parole  date  is,  as  well  as  your  'good  time1 
release  date."(-|^) 

We  repeat  the  statement  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1969,  "A 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  concerns  of  the  prisoner  reveals  that  deprived 
of  physical  freedom,  his  mind  becomes  severely  circumscribed.  Stripped 
of  normal  choices,  plans,  and  expectations,  the  calendar,  with  the  date 
of  his  eligibility  for  a  parole  hearing  becomes  one  of  the  major  concerns 
of  his  day-to-day  living." 

The  parole  eligibility  date  had  been  traditionally  2/3  of  the 
sentence,  with  further  credits  for  "good  time",  blood  donations,  etc. 

However,  in  1966  -  at  a  time  of  emotional  reaction  to  a  then 
prevalent  crime  increase  -  the  legislature,  acting  over  the  protest 
of  the  then  Commissioner  of  Correction,  enacted  the  so-called  "2/3  law" 
which  provided  that  the  parole  eligibility  date  for  a  large  number 
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of  criMi  be  substantially  delayed* 

currently  btt««m  six  and  Mvtfl  hundrud  iflMttt(  Approxiauu%ly 
SO*  of  tht  total  population,  are  subject  to  this  extended  do lay  data 
ia  parole  eligibility  under  tho  2/3  la** 

In  tho  opinion  of  qualified  authorities*  the  2/3  law  has  boon 
found  to  be  arbitrary,  dot risen tal  to  the  aorale  of  prisoners  subject 
to  the  penalty,  and  also  seriously  harmful  to  prisoner *s  rehabilitation* 

The  repeal  of  the  2/3  law  is  endorsed  by  the  Cossaissioner  of 
Correction,  the  Cossaissioner  of  Probation,  and  the  Chainsaa  and  all 
•owners  ot  the  Parole  uoard. 

This  Conwdttee  repeats  its  earlier  endorsewents  for  repeal  of 
the  2/3  law.    All  of  the  awabers  of  this  Cowwittee  have  found  in 
their  interviews  with  prisoners  that  their  major  oowplaint  is  the 
delay  la  their  parols  eligibility  date  under  the  provisions  of  the 
2/3  law. 

In  our  Annual  Reports  for  19611  and  1969,  the  Cowmittoe  noted 
that  tho  wide  hostility  to  the  "2/3  law  was  a  aajor  factor  in  hunger 
strikes,  work  slow-downs,  work  stoppages,  and  volatile  prisoner 
protests.^  5) 

True,  such  protests  way  be  Indicated  as  defiant*  self-defeating 
actions.    However  they  buttress  the  sound  aerlts  of  the  proposed 
repeal  with  the  urgency  of  curing  a  situation  fraught  with  real  danger* 
For  surely  it  is  far  wiser  to  anticipate  and  avoid  dangerous  eventua- 
lities rather  than  to  atteapt  belatedly  to  correct  such  conditions 
-Post  Factum"  after  Irreparable  damage.    Former  Correction  cossaissioner, 
McOrath,  warms,  *Yoo  get  basic  reforms  and  appropriate  attention  only 
after  riots  and  other  disturbances*    This  has  always  been  so  in  the 
prison  field" • 
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(14)  PAftOt*  -  PgRSQHS  COHVICTgP  OP  FIRST  PttGRBg  HURP88 

Prisoner •  convicted  of  aarder  in  second  degree  are  •  Lied  bis 

for  parol •  after  15  years  confinement . 

Sot  prisoners  convicted  of  first  degree  eurder  axe  foreclosed 

from  parol*  at  any  tine. 

legislation  has  been  proposed  -  but  defeated  -  for  sever a 1 

year* ,  which  would  provide  for  a  parole  hearing  after  20  years 

conf loosen t . 

This  committee  repeats  its  recoassendation  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  1961  that  this  proposal  be  enacted  into  law. 

There  is  general  agreement  with  the  conclusion  of  Sdwln  Powers, 
a  form* i  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Correction,  in  his  oeeunrehenslve 
study  "Parole  Eligibility  of  Prisoners  serving  a  Life  Sentence" •  ^ 
Ha  states  "No  study  aeons  to  controvert  the  general  conclusion  that 


most  lifers  can  be  returned  to  the  community  without  undue 

This  conclusion  is  affirmed  by  numerous  studies  such  aa  "An 
Analysis  of  coevictsd  Murderers  in  Massachusetts" *^Q^ 

we  repeat  the  critical  question  in  our  Annual  Reports  of  1968 
and  1969  "Who  can  say  that  any  human  being  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  a  bearlno  before  the  Parole  Board  after  20  years  -  over 
thousand  days  and  nights  -  in  confinement"? 
To  deny  such  hope  for  freedom  amounts  to  a  sen lence  of  living 
rat  till  death. 

(15)  gyyQBBi  3BB  SBZSS3  22  plATH 

There  are  now  fifteen  (15)  prisoners  in  waipole  under  sentence 
of  death.    They  have  been  imprisoned  awaiting  execution  for  periods 
of  4  to  9  years «(20)    There  has  been  no  execution  since  1947* 


A  statute  of  1898  -  prescribed  extra-ordinary  conditions  of 
complete  isolation  of  such  prisoners  at  a  time  when  few  such  sentences 
were  anticipated  and  when  speedy  executions  followed.    Fifteen  (15) 
inmates  occupy  space  in  the  death  row  which  was  initially  planned  for 
six  (6).    Some  added  space  has  been  made  available  during  the  year. 

However  the  situation  could  be  drastically  improved  immediately 
by  the  repeal  of  the  antiquated  1898  law  and  an  enactment  authorizing 
the  Department  of  Correction  to  transfer  selected  death-row  prisoners 
to  the  general  prison  population. 

The  failure  to  remedy  such  a  situation,  whi ch  could  be  cured 
so  easily,  follows  the  futile  pattern  of  sensational  headlines, 
followed  by  complete  inertia/21^  as  to  positive  reform. 

The  problem  of  the  fifteen  (15)  condemned  men  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  future  final  decisions  as  to  the  death  penalty  itself 
and  their  impact  upon  executions  in  Massachusetts.    There  had  been 
widespread  anticipation  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  would  deal  directly 
with  the  question  whether  capital  punishment  is  unconstitutional  as 
"cruel  and  abusive  punishment".    The  court  as  yet  has  not  made  such  a 
determination.     If  it  should  decree  that  such  a  penalty  is  unconstitu- 
tional, then  the  fifteen  (15)  condemned  to  death  would  be  added  to  the 
number  of  convicts  now  foreclosed  from  parole  during  life. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  determine  that  tie  penalty  is 
constitutional,  the  state  faced  with  the  problem  of  mass  execution 
would  probably  delay  execution  pending  a  new  and  intensive  considera- 
tion of  the  "Pro"  and  "Con"  arguments  as  to  capital  punishment.  The 
Committee  at  this  time  takes  no  position  "Pro"  or  "Con".    However  it 
does  note  the  strong  trend  at  present  against  capital  punishment. 
Great  Britain  has  abolished  capital  punishment  for  a  trial  period  of 
5  years. (22) 
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U.  S.    Attorney-General  Ramsey  Clark  has  recasuaended  abolition 
pointing  out  that  70  nations  and  13  of  the  United  States  have  abolished 
the  death  penalty.  This  year,  Arkansas  cosusuted  the  death  sen- 

(  23) 

tenets  of  15  prisoners  to  life  sentences. 

(24) 

The  Chairaan  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  introduced 
legislation  which  would  abolish  the  death  penalty  under  all  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

(25) 

Parenthetically,  it  is  possible  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
isight  decree  that  subjecting  a  prisoner  to  confinement  for  years 
under  the  shadow  of  impending  execution  is  unconstitutional  as 
"cruel  and  abusive". 
(16)  LEGISLATION 

The  situation  concerning  legislative  enactment  of  remedial 
and  progressive  proposals  in  Correction  has  been  unsatisfactory  and 
shows  at  present  little  hope  of  improvement. 

While  a  few  measures  were  enacted  in  1970,  a  substantial 
number  died  in  committees  or  in  the  legislative  chambers.  Such 
defeated  proposals  included  a  bill  to  correct  a  manifest  injustice. 
Soae  prisoners  have  volunteered  to  perform  essential  services  among 
the  severely  retarded  patients  at  the  Fernald  School.    The  work  is 
so  distasteful  and  repulsive  that  the  institution  has  been  unable  to 
procure  civilians  for  such  labor.    The  proposed  law  would  authorise 
the  school  to  raise  the  present  pay  of  prisoners  from  fifty  cents  per 
day  to  current  rates  for  such  work.    The  proposal  was  defeated. 

Another  proposal  which  was  defeated  would  have  authorized  the 
Department  of  Correction  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  receive  medical  treat- 
ment outside  particular  institution  which  lacked  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  the  particular  illness. 
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The  defeat  of  these  and  several  other  reasonable  proposals 
poses  the  question  whether  the  legislature  is  basically  unsympathetic 
to  the  problems  of  correction  or  whether  the  massive  accumulation  of 
proposed  legislation  precludes  deliberate  and  thorough  study  by  the 
legislature.    The  latter  explanation  would  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  session  some  thirty  bills  relating  to  correction  were 
considered  in  a  single  day  in  hearings  attended  by  a  scanty  number  of 
committee  members. 

The  Governor  proposed  four  measures  to  improve  the  State's 
correctional  system.    The  proposals  included:     (1)  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Correctional  Industries  Corporation ;  (2)  a  bill  to  remand  all  women 
prisoners  to  M.C.I.  Framingham  rather  than  to  county  jails;  (3)  a  bill 
requiring  a  hearing  by  judges  before  sentence;  and  (4)  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  sheriffs  to  allow  inmates  to 
leave  institutions  for  educational  and  vocational  instruction. 

The  Governor's  message  was  referred  to  the  Social  Welfare 
Committee  which  after  a  legislative  hearing  gave  an  unfavorable  report. 

One  remedy  the  Committee  might  suggest  is  that  after  the 
Commissioner  files  his  legislative  proposals,  and  before  the  legis- 
lature convenes,  the  Governor  meet  with  the  Commissioner  of  Correction, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  respective  chairmen  of 
the  legislative  committees  involved  such  as  Judiciary  and  Social  Welfare. 

Such  a  meeting  could  at  least  classify  such  proposals  into 
"non-controversial"  for  recommended  enactment  and  "controversial" 
subject  to  further  consideration.    For  in  a  practical  sense,  a  number 
of  proposals  are  more  in  the  nature  of  administration  policy  rather 


than  penal  legislation.    For  examples  of  the  fontr  category  arc  the 
repeal  of  the  strict  death-sentence  isolation  law  of  1899  to  allow 
the  Coaaissioner  of  Correction  to  transfer  selected  prisoners  of  that 
group  to  the  general  prisoner  population.    Also  the  proposal  (supra) 
to  allow  the  Coaaissioner  to  authorize  prisoners  to  receive  aedical 
treataent  outside  an  institution  which  lacks  the  necessary  facilities 

Several  groups  have  potential  influence  to  iaprove  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  the  public,  the  Departaent  of  Correction, 
and  legislature.    Such  groups  include  among  others  "The  Massachusetts 
Correctional  Association";  "The  Mass.  Council  on  Criae  and  Correction 
"The  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Industry**;  "The  Criainal  Law  Revision 
Coaaission";  "The  Governor's  Coaaittee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adainis 
tration  of  Criainal  Justice";  and  "The  Joint  Correctional  Planning 
coaaission".     without  surrendering  any  of  their  own  particular  pre- 
rogatives, it  aight  be  possible,  at  the  initiative  of  the  "Joint 
Correctional  Planning  Coaaission",  to  combine  their  efforts  in  a 
constructive  plan  to  iaprove  public  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
correction  and  to  provide  a  unified,  ordered,  and  intelligent  presen- 
tation of  the  merits  of  proposed  correctional  aeasures  before 
committees  of  the  legislature. 

As  to  the  proposals  of  the  Coaaissioner  of  Correction 
currently  before  the  legislature,  the  Coaaittee  repeats  its  earlier 
favorable  recommendation . 

The  Committee  also  endorses  the  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Coaaissioner  of  Probation  which  would  effectively  "seal"  criainal 
records,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.     Such  legislation  would  autho- 
rize the  Commissioner  to  reply  "no  record"  to  the  ordinary  enquirer. 
However  the  record  would  still  be  available  in  sensitive  situations 
such  as  applications  for  employment  as  police  officers. 


(17)  crvrijA*  (poopgyqyy 

volunteers,  numbering  mwwa!  hundred,  including  professors , 
buiinttMtn,  citron  and  mbi,  university  studsnts ,  and  former 
lMutM  i  contribute  immeasurably  to  tho  various  educational  and 

rehabilitation  programs  in  correction.  _ 

(27) 

Their  influence  exerts  a  positive  and  favorable  impact  ia 
reducing  recidivism. 

An  unique  "Project  Ke-Entry"  utilises  volunteer  en-inmates  ia 
helpful  group  discussions  with  i new  tea  upon  such  practical  problems 
as  civilian  adjustment,  employment*  otc. 

( **) 

a  volunteer  legal  assistance  unit  of  Harvard  law  School 


stedents  offers  free  legal  assistance  to  inmates  on  such  common 
problems  as  forfeitures  on  time  payment  contracts*  legal  threats  for 
payment  of  debts,  and  problems  in  domestic  relations. ^ ^qj 

In  another  phase  of  the  problem  of  legal  assistance  to  pri- 
soners, this  commit  tee  is  seriously  disturbed  by  the  increase  in 
unfounded  legal  actions  against  the  commission  of  Correction  and 
individual  Correction  of fi cere*    One  such  suit,  dismissed  as  without 
merit,  involved  over  two  hundred  hours  of  court  attendance  by 
correctional  personnel.    Such  diversions  can  seriously  impair  the 
effective  administration  of  a  correctional  institution. 

Presently  a  suit  for  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
$2, 500 ,000)  is  pending  ago! net  the  Commissioner  and  his  assistants 
and  several  Correctional  officers*    The  suit  alleges  physical  mel- 
f essence  of  a  prisoner  ..ho  had  become  violent  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics  smuggled  into  a  correctional  institution* 

without  question,  inmates  are  entitled  in  elementary  justice 
to  humane  treatment  free  from  physical  abuse  by  correction  personnel. 
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Conversely,  correction  officers  are  legally  entitled  to  take 
necessary  protective  measures  in  violent  physical  assaults  upon  the*. 

In  the  instant  case,  it  is  obvious  that  proceedings  against 
several  named  as  defendants  should  be  dismissed  "Pro  Forms"  as  they 
have  exercised  no  authority,  nor  participated  in  the  alleged  mis- 
treatment.   However,  tardy  dismissal  of  charges  does  not  diminish 
the  embarassment  or  the  serious  financial  worries  inflicted  upon 
officers  and  their  families  by  such  law  suits.     The  flippancy  of 
the  instant  pleadings  is  evident  in  the  description  of  a  correctional 
officer  (we  shall  call  "Smith")  as  "O.K. A." ,  Otherwise  Known  As 
"Bump  on  the  Head  "Smith" . 

This  suit  is  brought  by  an  agency  supported  by  Federal  Funds* 
This  suit  is  in  essence  a  proceeding  against  the  sovereign  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  raference  to  free  legal  services  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
I).  S.  Supreme  Court  has  said  "This  program  attracts  young  idealistic 
lawyers  and  sometimes  they  have  more  zeal  and  adrenalin  than  judgment 
and  skill.     (U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  December  14,  1970,  p.  41. 

As  to  prisoner  suits  in  Federal  Courts,  the  Chief  Justice  stated, 
"Petitions  in  that  category  have  grown  from  less  than  100  annually  20 
years  ago  to  approximately  12,000  this  year.  (Item  35). 

The  Commonwealth  should  require  a  preliminary  conference  with 
the  Attorney-General  prior  to  such  legal  proceedings.    The  decision 
to  initiate  such  legal  proceedings  should  never  be  left  to  young 
zealots  who  lack  experience  and  judgment.    Some  sifting  process  by 
a  competent  official  of  the  State  or  Federal  Government  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  an  epidemic  of  sensational  but  unfounded  charges 
against  correctional  officials. 
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In  another  important  aspect  of  correctional  administration, 
the  Committee  does  not  agree  with  the  assertion  that  "Con  Power" 
seems  needed  to  make  prison  relevant"  (Boston  Globe,  Jan.  18,  1971 
Samuel  Tyler) . 

Inmates  now  have  free  access  to  institution  heads  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction.     Individuals  and  committees  have  complete 
latitude  to  voice  complaints  or  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  correction.     That  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
further  demands  for  positive  participation  in  policy  making  and 
administration  can  be  dismissed  in  the  light  of  experience  and  logic. 

Pew  correctional  institutions  have  experimented  with  inmate 
self-government.     In  his  comprehensive  study  of  involvement  of  offenders, 
Professor  Albert  "orris  states  "Self-government,  so-called  has  taken 
a  variety  of  forms  but  most  such  arrangements  have  been  short-lived 
and  unsuccessful  both  from  the  standpoint  of  administrators  and  most 
prisoners" . ^  31 ^ 

In  a  period  of  unrest  and  hasty  innovations,  it  is  timely  to 
remind  the  visionary  advocates  of  self-government  that  the  penal 
institution  is  not  a  voluntary  collegiate  community,  nor  a  coopera- 
tive democracy.    Obviously  it  is  unlikely  that  inmates  in  confinement 
for  lack  of  "personal  self-government"  would  be  capable  of  determining 
the  policy  and  administration  of  a  community  of  similar  failures  in 
"self-government" . 
(18)  CONCLUSION 

In  the  over-all  consideration  of  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Committee  feels  that  substantial  im- 
provements and  broad  planning  have  continued  in  1970. 
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Yet  mukch  rta&ini  to  be  done,    we  are  in  a  time  of  aantt. 
The  grave  apprehension  of  the  public  concerning  crime  is  common 
knowledge,    mis  concern  is  evidenced  in  the  creation  of  the 

end  "The  commission  on  "Lew  Snf or cement  end  Aaainist  ration  of  Justice*1 


(33) 


and  numerous  other  coeeissiens  and  cosed t tees.  A  plethora  of 

(34) 


studies  and  writings  has  emerged  free  this  vide  public  concern. 
Many  of  those  seie  sweeping  oenereli sat ions  not  constructively 
helpful  in  solving  the  problems  in  correction  in  Massachusetts. 

The  nature  snd  scope  of  oar  efforts  to  improve  correction  in 
Massachusetts  can  be  comprehended  only  by  confronting  the  hard  cere 
reelitles  in  this  states 

(1)  Massachusetts  has  the  highest  criee  rate  of  the 
Rev  Bngland  states.^^ 

(2)  The  state  has  the  highest  annual  automobile  theft 
rate  of  any  of  the  United  States  -  43 $W  according 
to  P. 8.x.  reports. 

(36) 

(3)  Oaring  the  lest  year,  the  seventy -two  District  Courts 
reported  an  increase  of  nearly  loo*;  in  narcotic 

offenses  as  compared  with  an  Increase  of  10$  in 

(37) 

general  oases.    The  Superior  courts*  as  wall,  reported 
a  heavy  increase  in  the  more  serious  offenses  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

(4)  The  state  expenditure  for  each  pxisonsxs  is  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

(5)  Sventually  nine  out  of  every  ten  prisoners  return  to 
the  civilian  commmnity* 
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From  a  consideration  of  these  and  other  factors,  we  conclude 


(1)  The  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  is  of  primary  importance; 

(2)  The  education  and  job  training  and  placement  program* 
need  continued  expansion; 

(3)  A  critical  need  exists  for  a  substantial  improvement  in 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  legislature 
and  the  Department  of  Correction. 

(4)  The  implementation  of  these  needs  can  only  be  achieved 
by  a  significant  progress  in  public  awareness,  under- 
standing, and  support  of  the  constructive  goals  of 
correction . 

Finally,  the  problems  of  correction  can  be  solved  only  by 


the  joint  efforts  of  the  public,  the  legislature,  the  Governor, 
and  Correction  officials.     Thus  the  future  course  of  correction  in 
Massachusetts  may  be  determined  by  the  measure  of  our  rejection  or 
adoption  of  the  old-age  maxim  "United  we  stand  (and  progress)  or 
divided  we  fall".  ^ — 


that : 


Chairman,  The 


4  on  Correct! 
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While  the  population  of  the  correctional  institutions  changes 
constantly,  the  population  of  a  given  date  reflects  the  comparative 
situation  between  individual  institutions  and  may  reveal  trends  in 
the  overall  problem  of  correction. 
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(1 )  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CORRECTION 

Massachusetts  General  Laws  (Chapter  27,  Sec.  3)  1952  es- 
tablished an  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction.     It  comprises 
nine  citizens,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  three  year  terms, 
together  with  three  ex-officio  members,  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation.     The  Committee  is  required  to  visit  each 
correctional  institution  annually  and  to  give  advice  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  on  any  matter  affecting 
the  Department  of  Correction. 

(2)  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  GOVERNOR 

In  compliance  with  Chapter  27,  Sec.  3,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee respectfully  submits  this  annual  report  to  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Francis  V.  Sargent. 

(3)  A  SPECIAL  REPORT 

In  addition  to  the  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  submitted  a 
Special  Report  (Appendix  A)  to  the  Governor  concerning  the  crit- 
ical situation  which  had  developed  in  some  institutions  of  the 
Department  of  Correction. 

(4)  THE  COMMITTE'S  FUNCTION 

The  Committee  members  have  visited  each  of  the  correctional 
institutions,  inspected  the  physical  premises  and  facilities, 
and  conferred  in  lengthy  detail  with  the  superintendents  of 
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these  institutions .  They  have  also  discussed  problems  and 
policies  with  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board.     In  addition 
to  the  regular  meetings,  the  Committee  held  two  special  meetings, 
one  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Human  Services,  M.  Peter 
Goldmark;  and  the  other,  to  consider  the  critical  problems  of 
unrest  and  violence  in  some  of  the  correctional  institutions. 
After  hearing  evidence  and  after  lengthy  deliberation,  the 
Committee  decided  that  a  special  report  to  the  Governor  was 
imperative.  (See  Appendix  A) 

(5)     CHANGES  IN  COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 

There  have  been  two  changes  in  the  Committee's  membership. 

Dr.  Adelaide  C.  Hill  resigned  because  of  the  pressure  of 
her  duties  and  necessity  of  extended  travels  as  head  of  Afro- 
American  Studies  of  Boston  University.     Dr.  Hill  had  been  an 
interested  and  influential  member  of  the  Committee  since  its 
formation  in  1952. 

Vice  Chairman  Franklin  N.  Flaschner  resigned  because  of 
the  pressure  of  his  new  duties  upon  his  appointment  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  District  Courts  of  Massachusetts.    He  had  been 
generous  in  his  service  on  the  Committee  and  especially  in  his 
outstanding  efforts  for  reform  in  Ma ssachus setts  Correctional 
Institution,  Bridgewater. 

The  two  new  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  Miss  Anna 
Mays  and  Mr.  Martin  E.  Hoxie  have  significantly  assisted  the 
Committee  with  their  mature  judgement  gained  from  wide  experience 
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in  community  activities. 

(6)     CHANGES  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION  PERSONNEL 

Commissioner  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  resigned.    The  year  had 
been  a  trying  period  of  unrest,  violence,  threats,  and  abusive 
criticism.    The  Commissioner  had  gone  far  beyond  the  line  of 
duty  in  his  attempts  to  make  substantial  policy  changes  to  lib- 
eralize inmate  privileges.    Yet  violence  and  inmate  threats,  to- 
gether with  work  stoppages,  menaced  Massachusetts  with  another 
"Attica " .    To  the  great  credit  of  Commissioner  Fitzpatrick  and 
Superintendent  Robert  Moore  of  M.C.I.  Walpole,  disciplinary 
measures  and  transfers  of  hard  core  inmates  probably  saved  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  Post-Mortem  of  a  "Massachusetts  Attica". 
The  U.S.  Court  decision  which  affirmed  the  Commissioners 
"discretion"  in  transferring  prisioners  should  rebut  any  future 
assertion  of  the  legal  right  of  an  inmate  against  reasonable 
transfer. 

In  the  irresponsible  attacks  upon  the  Commissioner,  critics 
failed  to  give  him  deserved  credit  for  his  personal  efforts,  as 
in  M.C.I.  Norfolk,  to  rehabilitate  inmates,  and  for  his  program 
to  improve  administration  in  such  self-evaluation  projects  as 
M.C.I.  Concord,  M.C.I.  Framingham  and  the  Forestry  Camps.  The 
Committee's  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  attached  (See  Appendix  B). 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  willingness  of  the  custodial 
officers  to  perform  various  necessary  and  even  menial  operations 
in  the  period  of  work  stoppage  and  violence.    Ve  commend  their 


loyalty. 

In  M.C.I.  Framingham  Mrs.  Betty  C.  Smith  retired  after 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  as  Superintendent  of 
M.C.I.  Framingham.    Under  her  leadership,  many  improvements 
were  achieved  in  a  broad  humanitarian  program.    The  Committee's 
letter  to  Mrs.  Smith  is  attached  (See  Appendix  C). 


For  several  years  before  1968,  the  curve  of  correctional 
inmate  population  had  shown  a  small  but  definite  trend  down- 
ward.    In  the  last  few  years,  the  curve  has  changed  sharply  up- 
wards.    It  seems  likely  to  continue  to  rise  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  poses  several  critical  problems  such  as  building  new 
or  enlarging  present  institutions.     This  increase  in  population 
has  already  caused  some  over-crowding.     It  is  axiomatic  that  over- 
crowding constitutes  not  a  probable  but  a  certain  danger  of  con- 
sequent unrest,  inmate  frictions  and  violence. 

Three  measures  would  alleviate  such  threatened  dangers: 

(1 )  The  repeal  of  the  2/3  law  and  consequent  parole  of 
substantial  numbers  of  inmates. 

(2)  Repeal  of  the  law  which  excludes  1st  degree  murderers 
from  parole  at  any  time. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  community- oriented  facilities. 

The  successful  establishment  of  community- oriented  or  half- 
way houses  will  require  positive  efforts  to  gain  the  understanding 
and  good-will  of  the  community.    Moreover  past  experience  proves 
the  necessity  of  careful  screening  to  ensure  the  competence, 


character  and  leadership  of  operating  staffs, 

(See  "Prison  Half-way  Houses  Meet  Rising  Opposition"  N.Y. 
Times  Nov.  26,  197D 

(7)     CRITICISM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION 

The  Committee  rejects  several  superficial  criticisms  of  the 
Department  of  Correction.    We  do  not  agree  that: 

1.  "the  change  from  punishment  to  correction  is  essentially 
preached  but  not  practiced"    (Elam  Report  p.5)« 

2.  "educational  programs  are  completely  inadequate"  (Idem 
p.  5). 

3.  Concerning  inmates,  "there  are  essentially  no  incentives 
and  few  opportunities  for  growing  as  a  person  -  gaining  a  skill, 
acquiring  more  education". 

4.  "Inmates  indicate  that  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Correction  suggest  that  they  are  less  than  human" 
(Idem  p.  6  -  emphasis  added) 

Ve  also  reject  the  implied  indictment  of  the  Department 
of  Correction  "if  inmates  are  made  to  feel  like  animals ,  they 
will  act  like  animals"  (Idem  p.  7  -  emphasis  added) 

The  Committee  doubts  that  reliable  evidence  would  justify 
the  need  of  the  following  recommendations: 

1)  "End  the  racist  attitudes  of  Officers"     (Idem  p.  22); 

2)  "End  condescension  of  Officers,  develop  respect  of 
Officers  for  Spanish  Culture  and  the  Spanish  language"  (Idem  p.  22) 

The  Advisory  Committee  recognizes  that  improvements  in  inmate 
authority  co-operation  and  communication  are  always  desirable  and 
can  be  improved  substantially  in  the  present  situation. 


6, 

But  the  irresponsible  wholesale  condemnation  of  correctional 
guards  without  proof  of  a  single  instance  of  brutality  -  can 
adversely  affect  the  custodial  relationship.    The  special 
pleaders  for  respect  of  the  dignity  of  prisoners  (including 
hard-core  trouble  makers)  completely  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
custodial  officer  is  also  a  human  being  in  an  often  tense  and 
dangerous  situation.    He  too  is  a  human  being.     Generally  he 
has  the  responsibilities  of  husband  and  father.    He,  too,  is 
entitled  to  respect  to  his  dignity  as  a  human  individual.  In 
other  words  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  not  a 
one  way  street. 

(3)    THE  FUTURE  OF  CORRECTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  American  public  is  the  rise  in  crime.    Coupltd  with  that 
awareness  is  a  widespread  critical  interest  in  the  functioning 
of  correctional  institutions^ ) The  revolt  and  violence  of  Attica, 
Rahway,  San  Quentin,  and  many  other  penal  institutions  have  cre- 
ated a  general  climate  of  unrest  in  many  institutions  throughout 
the  country.    This  widespread  epidemic  has  undoubtedly  affected 
the  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts.    The  result  has 
been  more  violence,  more  work  stoppages,  and  more  malicious  de- 
struct ion  of  property  than  has  occurred  in  any  year  of  the  twenty 
-feorrs  of  this  committee '  s  ^odsrPence. 

Nor  are  these  outbreaks  limited  only  to  male  prisoners.  Fe- 
male inmates  also  have  revolted  at  M.C.I.  Framingham  in  a  New 
Year's  eve  drunken  orgy  which  should  have  been  foreseen  and  jare— 
vented. 


We  have  described  these  serious  incidents  and  made  our 
recommendations  concerning  the  critical  situation  in  "A  Special 
Report"  to  the  governor.  (See  Appendix  A) 

The  studies  of  the  Joint  Correctional  Planning  Commission; 
the  comprehensive  addresses  and  messages  on  Correction  by  the 
governor;  the  Commissioner  of  Corrections'  study  "Major  Issues 
Facing  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction" ,  the  "Task 
Force  Bill  to  Reform  the  Correctional  Process",  all  represent 
a  cumulative  effort  to  solve  the  serious  and  complex  problems 
of  correction. 

(9)    THE  PUBLIC  AND  CORRECTION 

Tt  has  been  wisely  said  that  "public  understanding 
support  is  the  true  measure  of  success  in  the  administration 
of  correction".     By  that  measure,  Massachusetts  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  weakness. 

During  the  past  year,  substantially  all  of  the  press  news 
about  correction  available  to  the  public  was  sensational  and 
critical.    Widespread  publicity  in  the  media  of  violence,  ir- 
responsible criticism,  and  extremist  inmate  demands  gave  the 
public  a  confused  but  also  a  damning  picture  of  correction  in 
Massachusetts.     There  was  no  offical  defense. 

In  such  a  vacuum  of  counter-balancing  information,  who 
among  the  public  in  general  could  know  that: 

(1)  In  the  last  three  years  over  1,000  inmates  have  re- 
ceived instruction  which  qualified  them  for  high  school  grad- 
uation certificates. (2) 


(2)  Nearly  200  inmates  have  completed  instructions  in 
the  Honeywell  Data  Processing  courses. (^) 

(3)  Over  100  inmates  have  been  enrolled  in  creative 
courses. (4) 

(4)  15  in  college  level  courses. (£) 

(5)  All  of  this  educational  training  was  in  addition  to 
the  teaching  of  large  numbers  of  inmates  -  all  below  the  ninth 
grade  and  some  even  at  the  first  grade  level. 

How  many  of  the  public  know  of  the  successful  efforts  by 
correctional  officials  in  obtaining  unpaid  tutoring  assistance 
for  inmates  from  the  student  bodies  of  Bridgewater  State  College 
IHifts  University,  Williams  College,  Harvard  University,  Wheelock 
College,  North  Eastern  University,  Brandeis  University,  Boston 
College  and  Regis  Gollege? 

How  aware  is  the  public  of  vocational  training  of  inmates 
in  printing,  automoble  repair,  cooking,  carpentry,  landscaping, 
upholstery,  oil  burner  repair,  sheet  metal  work,  and  hospital 
attendant  training? 

How  aware  is  the  public  of  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Camps, 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  plates,  concrete  pipes,  furniture 
etc.  in  several  institutions  —  work  done  by  inmates  —  which 
saved  the  Commonwealth  several  million  dollars? 

In  contrast  to  this  black-out  of  commendable  accomplishment 
the  information  to  the  public  in  1971  can  be  gaugecU  by  the  fol- 
lowing headlines. 


"The  Mess  in  Our  Prisons"  (6) 

"Prison  Reform  Has  become  a  hot  issue  in  the  Mass.  Legislature" (2) 
"Smiles  few  -  Administrative  Changes  unfelt  by  103  Walpole 
lifers"  (8) 

"Judge  tells  Guards  to  Accept  Reform"  (^) 
"Prison  Study  Raps  Governor"  (10) 
"A  Problem  that  won't  go  away"  (11 ) 

"From  Inside  a  Prison"  (12) 

"Mass  House  Refuses  to  soften  parole  Repeal  Bill"  (13) 

"Walpole:  Waiting  for  the  Explosion"  (14) 

"Elam  Terms  Norfolk  Transfers  Inhuman"  (15) 

"Violence  Erupts  at  Framingham"  (16) 

"Probers  Disturbed  -  Bridgewater  Unit  Filthy"  (17) 

Considering  the  contrast  of  this  barrage  of  critical  and 
sensational  head-lines  with  the  meagre  public  knowledge  of  the 
positive  efforts  of  the  department  of  correction,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  pivotal  proposed  reform  -  the  repeal  of 
"the  2/3  law"  in  parole  met  with  defeat  in  the  legislature.  De- 
spite the  support  of  repeal  by  the  governor,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation,  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Parole 
BcierS",  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Correction,  and  unite^~eu$port 
of  t  e  press  -  the  effort  to  ~<=>peal  failed. 

If.  this  and  other  reform  measures  are  to  succeed;  if  a  fund- 
amental change  from  large  institutions  to  small  community  oriented 
facilities  is  to  be  successful  -  it  is  imperative  to  recognize 


so, 


and  face  up  to  the  reality  -  the  meagre  and  distorted  knowledge 
of  the  public  concerning  the  statel  problems  of  correction.  Only 
a  broad  and  continuous  education  of  the  public  can  change  the 
present  negligible  public  knowledge  and  foster  support  of  mea- 
sures to  improve  the  correctional  administration.     It  is  not  our 
function,  nor  have  we  the  expertise,  to  outline  such  a  program. 
But  we  would  offer  one  constructive  suggestion.     Government  now 
touches  upon  every  aspect  of  a  citizen's  life  (safety,  education, 
health,  employment  etc.  )  Thousands  of  students  in  Massachusetts 
obtain  their  advanced  education  in  institutions  supported  by 
millions  of  taxpayer  dollars.     Every  student  should  become  aware 
of  the  structure  and  administrative  problems  of  the  state  of 
which  he  or  she  has  become  a  beneficiary.    Such  a  course  should 
be  required  in  every  institution  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  state  funds.    Such  a  course  should  include  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  Department  of  Correction  including 
Parole  and  Probation. 

Hopefully  such  education  might  produce  from  the  several 
thousand  students  a  nucleus  of  several  hundred  informed  and  in- 
terested citizens  who  could  co-operate  with  others  in  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  break  the  cycle  of  legislative  defeats  of  con- 
structive correctional  proposals. 

The  hard  core  of  legislative  obstruction  raises  a  road- 
block to  sound  correctional  progress. 

For  example,  when  "work-release"  has  proved  sound  and  bene- 
ficial -  why  defeat  a  proposal  to  expand  it? 


When  vocational  training  is  so  beneficial  -  why  defeat  a 
proposal  to  allow  prisoners,  under  supervision,  to  attend  near- 
by schools  which  are  willing  to  accept  them  as  students? 

When  all  concerned  authorities  agree  on  the  advisability 
of  repealing  the  so-called  "2/3  law"  to  give  several  hundred 
inmates  the  opportunity  for  an  earlier  parole  hearing  (not  an 
automatic  parole)  why  does  such  a  proposal  meet  defeat  in  suc- 
cessive legislatures? 

(10)  PAROLE 

In  contrast  to  the  discouraging  defeat  of  practically  all 
legislative  measures  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Correction, 
the  enactment  of  new  legislation  concerning  parole  was  a  hope- 
ful strengthening  of  the  parole  process.     The  legislation  was 
actively  supported  by  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  Association. 
The  legislation  provides  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Parole  Board 
from  5  to  7;  requires  certain  qualifications  and  experience:  sets 
salaries:  and  provides  for  an  advisory  board  to  submit  a  panel  of 
nominees  to  the  governor.     The  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  is 
a  member  of  this  panel. 

This  enlarged  board  will  help  to  reduce  the  work  load  of 
the  over-burdened  Parole  Board.    Notwithstanding  such  helpful 
assistance,  there  remains  th_-  question  whether  some  means  should 
be  found  to  relieve  the  board  further  of  the  heavy  load  of  parole 
from  county  correctional  institutions. 


(11)     THE  INMATE  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORKECTION 


Out  of  the  maze  of  emotional  and  sensational  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  the  work-stoppages,  violence  and  confront- 
ations of  the  last  year,  certain  conclusions  of  fact  can  be 
helpful  in  shaping  the  future  relationship  between  authorities 
and  inmates. 

One  of  the  serious  aggravating  factors  in  the  disturbances 
of  1971  was  the  intrusion  of  outside  extremists.    They  appeared 
more  intent  on    attacking  and  slandering  officials,  and  encour- 
aging inmate  revolt  than  in  cooling  the  situation  by  a  reasonable 
approach  in  solving  problems  with  mutual  respect.    Among  these 
outside  extremists,  advocates  of  "Con  Power"  were  conspicuous. 

Thru  the  years ,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  been  actively 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  inmate  as  a  human  individual. 
Our  interest  has  been  evidenced  in  efforts  to  liberalize  parole; 
to  expand  work-release;  to  increase  education  and  training  in 
vocational  skills;  to  liberalize  visits  to  parents  and  guardians 
in  serious  illness;  to  authorize  outside  medical  treatment;  and 
to  allow  pre-release  for  interviews  with  prospective  employers. 
The  Committee  approves  the  more  liberal  rules  issued  in  1971 
concerning  visiting;  correspondence  by  mail;  legal  assistance; 
and  press  interviews. 

The  Committee  favors  improvement  in  communication  between 
inmates  and  officials  and  the  establishment  of  inmate  councils, 
if  truly  representative  of  the  inmate  population. 

However  the  Committee  does  not  agrfee  with  the  visionary 


advocates  of  "Con  Power".     There  must  always  be  the  clear  de- 
marcation between  beneficial  communication  with  free  discussion, 
and  collaboration  in  policy  making  and  a  foolhardy  surrender  to 
"Con  Power". 

Few  correctional  institutions  have  risked  the  experiment  of 
inmate  self-government.     The  noted  authority  Professor  Abbott 
Morris  writes:  "Self-government,  so  called  has  taken  a  variety 
of  forms ,  but  most  such  arrangements  have  been  short-lived  and 
unsuccessful  from  the  standpoint  of  both  administrators  and 
most  prisoners'*. 

(Albert  Morris  -  Involvement  of  Offenders  in  the  Prevention 
and  Correction  of  Human  Behavior  -  Mass.  Correction  Ass.  Bulletin 
20,  October  1970). 

Another  aspect  of  the  attempt  to  gain  "Con  Power"  is  the 
formation  of  a  national  union  of  convicts.     The  leaders  "look  upon 
prison  strikes  and  work  stoppages  as  their  best  bargaining  weapons" 
(See  "Convicts  Seek  to  Form  a  National  Union"  N.Y.  Times,  Sept. 
26,  1971.     See  also  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  9,  1972). 

Communication  of  complaints  and  grievances  by  inmates  has 
free  access  to  correction  officials  including  the  Commissioner. 
Inmates  also  have  access  to  attorneys  who  serve  without  cost  to 
the  inmate.     In  the  light  of  such  availability  of  legal  counsel, 
we  disapprove  the  recommendation  to  install  a  complete  set  of 
Massachusetts  laws  in  every  correctional  institution,  (Elam 
Report  p.  21).     It  is  elementary  that  a  complete  set  of  Mass- 
achusetts Supreme  Court  decisions  (over  200  volumes)  is  necessary 


for  understanding  a  particular  statute.     In  addition, text  books 
by  authorities  in  the  particular  field  are  needed  to  supplement 
the  statutes  and  court  decisions.    The  sizable  amounts  of  money 
to  install  and  maintain  such  libraries  in  each  institution  could 
be  more  wisely  used  for  general  inmate  education  rather  than  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  of  "lay  prisoner  lawyers". 

Providing  such  legal  libraries  would  only  stimulate  more 
prison  court  complaints  which  numbered  over  two  hundred  (200) 
in  the  last  two  years ,  most  of  which  were  groundless  and  ob- 
viously intended  to  harass  correction  officials. 

In  1971  the  unreasonableness  and  questionable  sincerity  of 
inmate  demands  were  apparent  in  the  number  of  demands  of  the 
leaders  -  135  at  Valpole  and  100  at  Concord.    One  other  aspect 
of  inmate  demands  is  apparent  in  considering  the  variety  of 
attempts  to  achieve  "Con  Power".     In  Valpole,  the  prisoners  de- 
manded not  an  "agreement"  but  "a_  contract".     It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  "contract"  would  afford  the  inmates  an  unlimited  access  to 
the  courts  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  "the  legal  contract"*  In 
contrast  to  an  "agreement",  "contract"  has  a  definite  legal 
sanction.    Such  a  " contract "requires  an  exchange  of  considerations 
a  "quid  pro  quo".    For  the  inmates  this  would  consist  of  an  agreement 
to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  refrain  from  work 
stoppages  and  violence.    Such  a  "quid  pro  quo"  is  ridiculous  on 
its  face.     "Agreements"  not  "contracts"  is  obviously  the  proper 
procedure  in  inmate  -  authority  relations. 


SUMMAHY 

The  Committee  hopes  that  1971  will  be  "the  year  that  was"- 
that  1972  will  be  different.    For  1971  was  a  bad  year  because  of 
the  unrest  and  violence  but  fortunately  no  "Attica".    1971  was  a 
bad  year  because  of  the  legislature's  defeat  of  so  many  sound  and 
progressive  correctional  proposals.    1971  was  a  bad  year  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  loss  of  several  key  officials  in  Correction. 

"1971"  starts  with  a  new  Commissioner  and  a  Director  of  the 
newly  formed  Department  of  Hainan  Services. 

The  Commonwealth  is  now  faced  with  the  heavy  task  of: 

(1)  Restoring  discipline  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  respect  and 
understanding  between  inmates  and  officials. 

(2)  Substantially  increasing  facilities  for  education  and 
for  vocational  training  of  inmates. 

(3)  Securing  the  vital  remedial  legislation  recommended 
in  this  report. 

(4)  Establishing  community-oriented  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

1971  had  sombre  lessons.    Will  the  Commonwealth  learn  from 
bitter  experience  the  need  of  a  general  understanding  of  the 
grave  problems  of  correction?    Neither  added  personnel  nor  the 
expenditure  of  money  can  alone  solve  those  problems.    They  can 
be  solved  only  by  a  constructive  understanding  and  an  active 
co-operation  between  inmates,  correctional  officials,  the 
Executive,  the  Legislature  and  an  informed  and  concerned  public. 

The  degree  in  which  such  an  understanding  and  such  co- 


operation  will  be  achieved  will  be  the  measure  of  success  of 
the  Administration  of  Correction  in  1972  -  and  indeed  in  the 
many  years  which  follow, 
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"What^s  the  Matter  with  Corrections",  R.J.  Clendefcen, 
"Federal  Probation",  September  1971  (p  8  ff) 
"Why  Prisoners  Riot",  Vernon  Fox,  "Federal  Probation", 
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December  28,  1978 


Honorable  Michael  S.   Dukakis      GQVERMlEWl  DOQJMt 
Governor  of  The  Commonwealth  COLLECTION 
State  House 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Governor  Dukakis: 


OtyKggg  copy 


The  following  is  the  1978  Report  of  the  Governor's 

Advisory  Committee  on  Corrections  (the  "Committee"). 
// 

1 .     General  Recommendations 

The  correctional  system  in  Massachuseir^  functioned 
this  past  year,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  under  severe  con- 
straints.    The  major  problems  include: 
Old  and  failing  facilities 
Severe  overcrowding  in  many  facilities 
Facilities  too  large  to  provide  effective 
secur  ity 

Insufficient  programs  and  occupational 
training  for  inmates 

Public  attention  focused   in  1978  on  the  murders  at  MCI 
Walpole,  the  inmate  strike  at  MCI  Norfolk,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Health's  report  on  conditions  at  MCI  Walpole.     Less  heed 
was  paid  to  the  root  causes  of  these  dramatic  events. 

Even  less  notice  was  given  to  the  positive  achievements 
of  the  system.     The  continued  expansion  of  the  pre-release 
program  and   the  effective  operation  of  the  furlough  program  has 
led  to  a  decrease   in  the  recidivism  rate  from  25%  prior  to  1971 
to  an  overall   rate  of  16%  today.     Recidivism  for   inmates  released 
from  pre-release  programs  is  11%;  the  rate  for  those  who 
participated   in  both  pre-release  and  furlough  programs  is  9%. 
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The  furlough  program's  escape  rate  of  0.4%  in  1977,  evidenced  its 
success . 

This  implementation  of  the  Correctional  Reform  Act  of 
1972  results  in  demonstrable  social  and  fiscal  benefits.  Future 
crime  is  reduced,  capital  expenditures  and  operating  costs  are 
lowered,  inmates  in  pre-release  programs  make  tax  and  subsistence 
payments  to  the  state  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
families.     The  Department's  goal  is  for  85%  of  the  inmates  to  go 
through  pre-release  programs  before  being  returned  to  the 
community.     This  goal  should  be  attained  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  . 

Despite  the  success  of  community-based  programs,  the 
Department  faces  serious  problems  in  the  coming  years,  problems 
that  if  not  addressed  now  will  become  ever  more  costly,   in  terms 
of  both  money  and  security. 

The  greatest  problem  and  a  direct  cause  of  the  violence 
within  the  institutions,  are  the  system's  antiquated,  poorly 
maintained  and  overcrowded   facilities.     Conditions  at  MCI  Walpole 
and  MCI  Concord  are  today  so  bad  that  inmate  security  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  and  adequate  programs  cannot  be  provided.  This 
Committee  has  for  years  called   for  the  phasing  out  of  MCI 
Walpole,  a  goal   the  Department  shares.     The  Department  should 
create  two  maximum  security  facilities,  one  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  and  one  in  the  west,  each  with  a  capacity  of  no  more 
than  150  inmates.     Any  larger  maximum  seciirity  institutions 
authorized  by  the  legislature  this  past  year  must  be  conditioned 
upon  a  proportional  decrease  in  the  populations  at  MCI's  Walpole 
and  Concord  as  mandated  by  the  legislature  last  year.  Over- 
crowding at  these  two  institutions  is  presently  so  severe  that 
neither   staff  nor   inmates  are  physically  safe. 

The  Commonwealth  must  cease  its  historical  practice  of 
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refusing  adequate  funds  for  routine  maintenance.  Insufficient 
funds  for  plant  maintenance  only  results  in  future  capital 
expenditures  for   replacement.     No  plant-dependant  business 
operation  can  survive  without  proper  care  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  buildings.     The  costs  of  inadequate  maintenance  in 
our  correctional  system  are  suffered  by  both  inmates  and 
correctional  personnel,  and  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

A  second  challenge  for  the  system  is  to  achieve 
accreditation  by  the  American  Correctional  Association.  Failure 
to  attain  the  standards  of  the  ACA  may  very  well  lead  to  the 
control  of  the  system  by  the   federal  courts. 

ACA  standards  require  more  than  adequate  facilities. 
They  call  for  the  provision  of  management  support  and  inmate 
services:     educational  programs,  drug  treatment  and  alcohol 
treatment  programs,  vocational  training  programs.     They  mandate 
adequate  health  services.     They  require  staff  training  programs. 

Meeting   the  accreditation  standards  will  be  costly.  But 
in  the  long  run,   failure  to  meet  them  will  be  even  more  costly. 
In   its  FY  1980  budget  requests,   the  Department  is  asking  for 
funds  to  begin  this  process.     The  Committee  believes  that  the 
additional   funds  requested,   in  both  the  operational  budget  and 
the  capital  outlay  budget,  are  the  minimum  necessary. 

The  Department  of  Correction  prepared  a  five  year  plan 
and  policy  statement  in  early  1976.     That  plan  has  served  as  the 
framework  for   the  state  correction  system  'over  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years.     The  Committee  continues  to  support  the  basic  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Department  articulated   in  April,  1976,  and 
recommends  that  the  Department  continue  to  implement  the  goals  of 
smaller  correctional  facilities  within  a  decentralized 

correctional  system. 

In  addition,  the  Department  should  actively  pursue  the 
following  specific  objectives: 
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Expand   the  number  minimum  security  and  pre- 
release beds  to  1,000  in  phases 
Substantially  reduce  the  population  of  MCI- 
Concor d 

Increase  the  number  and  variety  of 
occupational  and  educational  programs  in 
Massachusetts  Correctional  Institutions 
Provide  job  opportunities  within 
institutions  for   inmates  who  are  not 
eligible  for  work  release  or  other  outside 
programs 

Improve  institutional  classification 
systems  which  provide  for  a  periodic  review 
of  each  inmate's  security  requirements  and 
program  needs 

File  legislation  to  place  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Treatment  Center   for  the 
Sexually  Dangerous  at  Bridgewater  under 
either   the  Department  of  Mental  Health  or 
the  Department  of  Correction.     The  current 
bifurcated  administration,   further  confused 
by  Federal  Court  action,   is  unacceptable. 
The  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division 
of  Alcoholism,  should  assume  responsibility 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of , the 
approximately  300  alcoholics  voluntarily 
committed  to  the  Addiction  Center  at  MCI 
Br  idgewater 

Continue  efforts  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  corrections  unit  at  the  Shattuck 
Hospital   from  fifteen  to  thirty  beds 
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Continue  efforts  to  contract  for  medical 
services  at  the  major   institutions,  with  a 
private  medical  group's  recent  contract  at 
Walpole  serving  as  a  model 

Strengthen  the  capacity  to  offer  assistance 
to  County  Correctional  administrators  in 
operating  county  facilities  in  accordance 
with  state  standards 

Expedite  the  promulgation  and  distribution 
of  regulations  covering  use  of  force, 
visiting,  mail,   inmate  personal  property, 
access  to  CORI   (Criminal  Offender  Record 
Information),  grievance  procedures,  and 
classification 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Department  has  already 
made  progress  implementing  these  goals.     Since  1976  the 
Department  has  reorganized   its  administrative  structure, 
establishing  a  decentralized  system  of  three  areas.  The 
legislature  has  authorized  two  new  medium  security  facilities  for 
150  and  100  men,  respectively,  and  plans  are  being  prepared  for 
the  construction  of  a  small,  maximum  security  institution.  These 
steps  should  begin  the  phase-out  of  MCI-Walpole  and  the 
establishment  of  smaller   institutions.     Today  the  Department  has 
753  minimum  security  and  pre-release  beds,  comprising  26%  of  the 
system's  capacity.     Expension  of  the  Department's  pre-release 
efforts  should  be  continued  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  Committee  feels  it  is  essential  for  the  Department 
to  continue  in  the  direction  it  has  started.     If  the  goals  are 
achieved  within  a  few  years  the  Department  will  have  a 
significantly  improved  correctional  system  better  able  to  meet 
its  primary  goal  of  public  protection. 
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The  concerns  and  recommendations  referred  to  in  the 
above  summary  are  addressed  in  greater  detail  below: 
2 .     Correctional  Facilities 

M.C.I.  Bridgewater 

An  extensive  unannounced  tour  of  the  facilities  at 
M.C.I.  Bridgewater  and  the  State  Mental  Hospital  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing ,   December  10,   1978  indicated  that  no  significant  change  in 
the  conditions  of  those  facilities  has  occurred  over  the  past 
year.     The  imaginative  use  of  the  old  and  outmoded  facilities  at 
the  SECC,  which  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Berman ,  does  not  seem  to 
have  disappeared  with  his  move  to  M.C.I.   Concord.     Because  Mr. 
Amaral  has  been  out-of-state  at  a  training  session  for  most  of 
the  time  since  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  SECC,  no 
judgment  can  be  made  of  the   impact  which  his  appointment  may  have 
on  the  atmosphere  or  operations  at  Bridgewater. 

The  Addiction  Center  continues  to  operate  as  a  "catch- 
all''  for  men  who  have  nowhere  else  to  go  in  the  social  service 
system.     In  addition  to  those  who  are  alcoholics,  the  Center 
accommodates  men  who  feign  alcoholism  to  get  off  the  street  and 
ethers  who  are   increasingly  being  sent  there  by  parole  officers 
either  as  a  condition  of  their  parole  or  as  an  alternative  to 
parole  revocation.     Because  few,   if  any,   in  the  Addiction  Center 
are  under  sentence,  jursidiction  for  that  facility  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Correction  to  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  which  should  be  responsible  for  handling  these 
problems  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction. 

The  SECC  is  relatively  relaxed,  with  informal  and 
flexible  relations  between  the  officers  and  inmates.     This  is 
probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  inmates 
want  to  be  there,  and  realize  that  disciplinary  problems  can 
result  in  their  being  sent  to  deplorable  conditions  at  M.C.I. 
Walpole,  Concord  or  Norfolk. 
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Physical  conditions  in  the  SECC  are  much  dirtier  than 
when  we  visited  last,  particularly  in  the  "Shanty"  or  common  area 
of  the  Bx  Unit.     Conditions  in  the  Treatment  Center  have 
consistently  been  dirty  and  undisciplined,  in  part  because  of 
recent  court  decisions  which  prevent  D.O.C.  officers  (who  only 
have  custodial  jursidiction)   from  disciplining  or  directing  the 
patients  there.     The  Department  of  Mental  Health  continues  to  do 
little  or  nothing  with  respect  to  its  administrative  and 
programmatic  resonsibil ity  for   the  T.C.     Apparently  the 
correctional  officers  do  not  regard  problems  at  the  T.C.  as  being 
problems  which  they  can  or  should  solve. 

The  officers  at  M.C.I.   Bridgewater  seem  to  share  a  sense 
of  pride  that  they  are  quietly  doing  a  reasonable  job  under 
unreasonable  circumstances.     However,  the  officers  f-eel^  that  they 
are  overdue  for  a  general  grade  level  or  compensation  increase. 
Overtime  continues  to  be  a  problem.     The  compliment  of  officers 
at  Bridgewater   is  so  small,  and  the  conditions  of  overtime  duty 
(including  delays  in  compensation)   are  so  poor,  that  the  officers 
have  to  be  forced   to  do  substantial  overtime  duty.  Officer 
morale  would  be  greatly  improved,  and  costs  to  the  state  would  be 
substantially  reduced,   if  manpower  needs  were  directly  addressed 
by  the  D.O.C.  budget,  rather  than  by  inevitable  deficiency 
budgeting . 

Officer  moral  and  general  conditions  are,  inevitably, 
much  better   in  the  4-year  old  facilities  at  the  State  Mental 
Hospital.     It  may  be  noteworthy  that  the  Library  is  reported  to 
be  extensively  and  carefully  used.     Obviously,  the  patient 
population  at  the  State  Hospital   is  much  different  from  the 
inmate  population  at  M.C.I.   Bridgewater.     However,  the  open-air 
atmosphere  and  the  smaller  size  of  the  dormitories  or  living 
units  seem  to  contribute  to  a  relaxed  atmopshere  and  more 
manageable  conditions. 
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Inmate  (but  no  patient)   labor  is  being  effectively  used 
for  minor  repair  and  maintenance  work,  such  as  painting  and 
partitions.     A  5-  or  6-man  crew  from  The  Bay  State  Correctional 
Center  is  being  effectively  used  for  rehab  work  in  the  B  Annex, 
which  accommodates  protective  custody  cases  in  the  SECC.     It  is 
perceived  by  officers  at  Bridgewater  that  any  funds  for  capital 
improvements  can  be  made  only  for  rehab  or  modification  and  not 
for  new  construction.     If  so,  this  short-sighted  practice  of 
expediency  (like  the  treatment  of  overtime  via  deficiency 
budgets)   should  be  carefully  examined  and  reconsidered. 


M.C.I.  Concord 

M.C.I.  Concord  is  underutilized,  overcrowded,  and  in  a 
state  of  physical  decay. 

There  are  a  number  of  systemic  problems  that  should  be 
addressed.     The  inmate  population  of  M.C.I.  Concord  is  the 
youngest  and  most  restless  of  any  institution.     Racial  problems 
appear  more  predominant  at  this  institution.     It  is  impossible  to 
determine  if  there  are  more  sexual  assaults  here  than  at  other 
locations.     Intuition  suggests  that  this  is  the  case; 
nonetheless,  they  happen  frequently.     Sentences  of  inmates  at 
M.C.I.   Concord  are  shorter,  and  the  turnover  rate  is  higher;  this 
results  in  an  unstable  population. 

The  system  crowds  new  offenders  in  with  repeaters,  but 
cannot  provide  adequate  security  to  protect  the  person  new  to  a 
prison  environment. 

The  under util ization  of  M.C.I.   Concord  refers  to  the 
occupational  training  areas  and  the  farm.     Concord  has  a  number 
of  shops  available  in  woodworking,  metal  working,  automotive 
labs,  etc.     The  funds  needed  to  build  and  equip  these  shops  and 
provide  sufficient  materials  so  they  can  be  used.     They  remain 
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dormant.     The  "farm",  a  minimum  security  facility,  is  completely 
equipped  to  process  fresh  produce  for  canning.     A  very  modern 
canning  plant  also  remains  dormant,  as  farming  and  milk 
production  receive  a  lesser  priority.     If  these  two  areas  were  to 
be  utilized  to  their  capacity,   it  would  provide  occupational 
skills  training,  produce  marketable  products  and  reduce  the  food 
and  milk  budget  within  the  system  itself. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  minor  improvements  in  the 
physical  plant;  a  vent  has  been  installed  in  the  isolation  cells 
area  so  that,   in  the  event  of  fire,  the  smoke  can  be  readily 
exhausted  to  the  atmosphere.     However,  the  perimeter  wall 
continues  to  be  buttressed  by  boards  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
down.     Even  though  the  Governor  has  instructed  that  the  wall  be 
replaced,  it  has  not  been.     When  neighbors  allow  their  property 
to  decay  to  such  a  low  state  of  disrepair,  they  are  not  welcomed 
in  any  neighborhood. 

The_e  continue  to  be  two  areas  in  Concord  that  are  a 
blight  to  the  System.     A  room  formerly  used  as  a  hospital  room  is 
the   first  holding  area  the  people  are  placed   in  when  arriving  at 
the  institution  awaiting  classification.     It  is  used  to  house  as 
many  as  thirty  inmates,  both  new  offenders,  and  recidivists. 
They  are  jammed  into  this  room  and  triple  bunked  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  new  arrivals.     Assaults  are  frequent,  as  security 
cannot  be  provided  to  protect  inmate  from  inmate.     The  conditions 
of  this  room  are  dirty,  noisy,  and  unhealthy.     There  is  a  second 
area  known  as  "new  line"  where  the  number  of  inmates  being  held 
is  double  the  number   this  area  was  designed  for.     The  inmates  are 
double  celled;  there  should  only  be  one  inmate  for  each  cell. 

The  Committee's  specific  recommendations  for  Concord 

are  : 
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Vacate  and  seal   the  area,  formerly  a  hospital  room, 
where  new  inmates  and  recidivists  are  forced  together 
in  quarters  that  are  too  small. 
Assign  funding  to  the  shops  so  that  they  can  be 
staffed  and  supplied  properly. 

Place  a  higher  priority  on  food  and  dairy  production. 
Train  inmates  to  operate  the  food  processing  plant. 
Reduce  the  population  of  "new  line"  by  half  and  allow 
only  one   inmate  per  cell. 

M.C.I.  Framing ham 
Cur  most  recent  visit  to  M.C.I.   Framingham  was  made  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  December   9,  1978.     The  visit  was  unannounced. 
We  were  escorted  through  the  institution  by  a  senior  Corrections 
Officer,  neither  the  Superintendent  nor  the  Deputy  being 
available.     At  this  time  we  visited  the  Maximum  Unit  ("Max"),  the 
hospital  and  the  Awaiting  Trial  Unit. 

The  Maximum  Security  Unit 

The  Framingham  "Max"  Unit  contains  twenty  individual 
cells.     Although  the  hall  was  clean  and  well  lit,  the  individual 
cells  are  dark  and  badly  in  need  of  renovation.     The  department 
has  been  allocated  money  for  this  renovation.     There  were  three 
vomen  housed   in  the  "Max"   unit  at  the  time  of  out  visit:  two  from 
the  Framingham  population  and  one  from  the  Awaiting  Trail  Unit. 
The  Max  unit,  though  in  need  of  renovation,  does  not  require 
expansion;  the  Committee  therefore  continues  its  recommendation 
that  the  current  maximum  security  facilities  at  Framingham  be 
renovated  and  that  no  additional  maximum  security  units  be 
constr  uc ted . 
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The  Hospital 

The  Hospital  at  Framingham  has  frequently  been  used  as 
the  last  stop  for  seriously  disturbed,  "acting  out1*  women. 
M.C.I.   Framingham,  though,  is  an  inappropriate  place  for  these 
women,  even  though  it  is  the  one  place  which  can  not  refuse  to 
take  them  in.     The  most  seriously  disturbed  women  who  cannot 
function  on  the  compound  and  in  the  cottages  are  housed  at  the 
Hospital.     To  meet  the  needs  of  these  women  and  the  population  in 
general,  there  is,  in  addition  to  other  medical  personnel,  a 
-onsulting  psychiatrist  who  works  directly  with  a  number  of  the 
inmates  who  require  psychiatric  counselling. 

There  are  very  few  women  placed  at  the  Hospital  at  the 
:ime  of  our  visit.     One  woman  who  had  recently  been  transferred 
from  a  County  Correctional   Institution  without  adequate  medical 
records  was  disturbed  and  suicidal.     She  was  closely  monitored  by 
the  staff  to  protect  her   from  herself. 

Each  time  we  have  visited  the  Hospital  we  have  been 
Lmpressed  by  the  dedication  shown  by  the  nursing  staff  for  the 
women  in  their  care.     They  describe  themselves  as  patient 
advocates  and   they  deserve  the  title.     The  facility  is  clean  and 
•.he  individual  cells  are  in  good  physical  order. 

The  Awaiting  Trial  Unit 

The  Awaiting  Trial  Unit  is  a  separate  population 
segregated  from  the  regular  Framingham  population.     Since  our 
last  visit,  several  volunteer  programs  have  begun  working  with 
the  women  to  help  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  lock-up  and  to 
share  educational  and  craft  skills.     The  importance  of  volunteer 
programs  which  provide  contacts  and  skills  to  inmates  must  not  be 
underestimated.     This  Committee  strongly  supports  volunteer 
programs  which  work  with  incarcerated  populations  and  help  in 
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many  cases  to  turn  people  around  and  provide  community  support 
and  role  models . 

Programs  for  Residents 

In  our  last  report,  the  major  concern  of  both  staff  and 
residents  at  Framingham  was  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
meaningful  work  and  educational  programs.     This  concern 
continues . 

In  general  good  institutional  programs  are  a  priority 
because  the  women  and  men  in  our  institutions  can  best  be  turned 
around  and  taught  new  skills  for  "getting  along"  on  the  outside 
if,  during  the  entire  length  of  their  incarceration,  they  are 
actively  working  and   involved   in  jobs  and  programs.     Job  and 
educational  experience  during  the  entire  period  of  incarceration 
will  provide  them  with  saleable  and  useful  skills  and  help  them 
to  deal  with  those  problems  which  have  led  to  their 
incarceration.     If  we  fail   to  provide  meaningful  training  over 
the  years  that  an  inmate  may  spend  in  an  institution,  we  cannot 
possibly  hcpe  to  compensate  for   the  neglect  in  three  months  of 
pr  e-r elease . 

M.C.I.  Norfolk 
Two  trips  were  made  to  M.C.I.  Norfolk  to  follow  up  on 
observations  and  recommendations  made  in  1976  and  1977.  A 
complete  and  contemporary  review  of  the  institution  will  require 
additional  visits  in  1979. 

Prior  reports  identified  problems  with  the  physical 
facility  at  M.C.I.   Norfolk.     These  problems  persist: 

Several  of  the  living  units  are  old,  open  bay 
facilities.     They  require  renovations  to  turn  them 
into  safe,  single  room  facilities.     The  units  cannot 
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be  fully  utilized  in  their  current  "dormitory"  design 
because  they  are  too  dangerous  for  the  inmate 
population . 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  units  3-2  and  4-3. 
However,  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  handle 
internal  transfers  and  to  vacate  other  units  for 
repairs  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  additional 
capital  outlay  funding  to  renovate  units  6-1  and  6-2. 
The  electrical  system  at  M.C.I.   Norfolk  is  outmoded. 
It  cannot  handle  rudimentary  modern  electrical 
requirements.     The  same  is  true  for  the  plumbing 
system  at  the   institution  -  it  is  old  bootleg  piping 
that  should  be  replaced. 

Fire  alarm  systems  in  the  units  do  not  work.  They 
should  be  replaced.     (Fire  safety  in  general  is  a 
prominent  issue  for  M.C.I.  Norfolk;  a  court  case  on 
the  subject  is  pending.     At  present  the  admini- 
stration is  replacing  stock  in  the  units  that  may 
prove  toxic  in  a  fire  and  continuing   its  planning  for 
improved   fire  safety.) 

Routine  and  preventive  maintenance  at  M.C.I.  Norfolk 
has  been  neglected  for  years.     This  now  affects 
capital  outlay  requests  for  the  institution.  Large 
capital  outlay  requests  in  the  future  could  be 
reduced  by  the  maintenance  capacity  that  exists 
today . 

According  to  the   interviews  at  M.C.I.  Norfolk,  the 
institution  has  a  changing  population  of  inmates.     Many  are  doing 
long  term  -  e.g.,   roughly  250  inmates  at  the  institution  are 
serving  life  sentences.     Nevertheless,  the  average  age  of  the 
population  has  gone  down  in  the  last  2  years  from  27  to  24.6 
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years  of  age.     Lack  of  movement  in  the  population  -  focused 
largely  on  classification  delays  -  is  perceived  as  a  problem  by 
both  staff  and  inmates. 

Additional   issues  were  raised  by  staff  during  the 
visits;  delays  in  civil  service  examinations,  high  proportion  of 
provisions  status  employees,  staff  attrition,  transportation 
burdens  for   inmates  trips  to  courts  and  hospitals,  training,  etc. 
These  as  well  as  issues  of  the  inmate  population  (for  example, 
unresolved  matters  from  the  recent  inmate  strike)  will  be 
examined  by  the  Committee  in  1979. 

M.C.I.  Walpole 
M.C.I.  Walpole  has  been  visited  by  Committee  members 
thirteen  times  during  the  past  year.     M.C.I.  Walpole  continues  to 
be  over-crowded  and  houses  both  a  number  of  dangerous  men  and 
many  more  who  simply  want  to  "do  their  time"  in  safety.  Many 
inmates  are  locked  up  most  of  the  time,  many  more  much  of  the 
time.     There  are  still  relatively  few  programs  and  activities  for 
inmates.     Security  is  the  main  priority,  but  internal  security  is 
clearly  inadequate.     Five  men  have  been  murdered  in  the  past 
year  . 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  Walpole  population  was  one 
half  its  present  size,  this  Committee  recommended  that  the 
process  of  phasing  out  this  institution  begin.     Little  has  been 
done  to  implement  this  recommendation,  and  today  Walpole  is 
filled   to  over-capacity,  and  all  of  its  problems  have  only 
increased  . 

Most  Walpole  inmates  do  not  want  trouble.     They  want  to 
serve  their  time  as  productively  as  possible,  and  they  want  to 
get  out.     Most  of  the  staff  is  hard  working  and  reasonable  with 
the   inmate  population,  but  both  staff  and  inmates  live  and  work 
in  often  intolerable  conditions. 
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At  various  times  much  of  the  "living  areas"  are  filthy. 
However,  they  are  continually  being  cleaned  up,  sometimes  by 
inmates,  often  by  staff.     The  recent  report  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  accurately  describes  the  health  conditions  at  the 
institution  on  its  worst  days. 

Dope  traffic  in  M.C.I.  Walpole  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem.     It  is  time  that  we  stopped  blaming  the  bulk  of  drug 
traffic  on  visitors.     Drugs  can  be  introduced  into  the 
institution  in  many  other  ways,  including  truck  stops, 
deliveries,  and   through  employees  and  staff.     A  vigorous  effort, 
addressing  all  possible  sources,  should  be  institutted  to  stem 
this  traffic. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  is  no  way  to 
rehabilitate  M.C.I.  Kalpole.     Reiterating  our  recommendations  of 
many  years,  we  call  for  the  phasing  out  of  this  institution.  A 
maximum  security  institution  of  this  size  cannot  be  efficiently 
managed.     One,  or  preferably  two,  smaller  institutions  should  be 
established,  to  house  those  inmates  who  are  clearly  dangerous. 

3 .     Parole  Board 

The  Massachusetts  Parole  Board   is  an  agency  consisting 
of  a  seven-member  board,  and  a  parole  field  services  staff  of 
fifty-six  officers  and  supervisors.     The  statutory  function  of 

the  Agency  is  four-fold: 

(1)  The  seven  member  board  is  the  primary  decisional 
authority  on  matters  of  parole  release,  parole  revocations,  and 
parole  eligibility  for  certain  inmate  classifications; 

(2)  The  seven  member  board  is  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Board  of  Pardons  and,  as  such,  renders  advisory  opinions  on  the 
merits  of  all  petitions  for  executive  clemency  which  consist  of 
pardon  and  commutation  of  sentence  requests; 
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(3)  The  seven  member  board  has  recently  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  reviewing  and  authorizing  removal  of  court- 
imposed  restrictions  relating  to  the  internal  movement  of 
residents  within  the  Treatment  Center  at  M.C.I.  Bridgewater;  and 

(4)  The  field  parole  staff  which  consists  of  7 
supervisors,  43  parole  officers,  and  6  junior  parole  officers  is 
responsible  for  supervising,  counseling,  and  enforcing  parole 
conditions  for  the  nearly  4000  parolees  residing  within  the 
Commonweal th . 

The  caseload  of  parole  clients  remained  nearly  constant 
throughout  1978  at  a  level  of  3800  parolees.     Approximately  one 
half  of  the  client  population  represents  individuals  released  by 
the  Board  from  county  correctional   facilities.     Although  the 
Agency's  caseload   includes  a  number  of  warrant  cases  in  addition 
to  some  clients  who  require  a  minimum  of  supervision,  more  than 
half  of  the  cases  require  serious  field  supervision  including  at 
least  monthly  personal  contact.     The  cost  of  maintaining  a  person 
on  parole  for  one  year   is  approximately  $650. 

This  past  year  was  a  significant  one  for  the  Parole 
Board  and  a  description  of  noteworthy  activities  is  as  follows: 

Parole  Guidelines  -  Within  recent  days  the  Agency  has 
published  "Decision-making  Guidelines  and  Procedures  for  Parole 
Granting,   Parole  Revocation,  and  Pardons."     Although  not  required 
to  by  law,  the  Board,  to  its  credit,  opted  to  utilize  a  public 
hearing  mechanism  during  the  drafting  of  the  guidelines.  During 
1979  the  Board  will  review  these  guidelines  in  light  of  its 
experience  with  them  and  in  view  of  further  public  comment  and 
reaction.     The  Committee  feels  that  the  guidelines  are  an 
important  step  toward  the  establishment  and  implementation  of 
standards  which  would  provide  a  model  for  other  j ur isid ictions . 

Executive  Secretary  -  Within  recent  weeks  the  Board  has 
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filled   the  position  of  Executive  Secretary.     Because  of  funding 
problems  through  the  years,  the  position  remained  unfilled  since 
its  creation  in  1974.     The  Executive  Secretary,  among  other 
tasks,  will  coordinate  the  relatively  small,  but  numerous, 
components  of  the  Agency. 

Parole  Contracting  -  In  recent  years  the  Committee  has 
publicly  approved  the  concept  of  parole  contracting  where  the 
Parole  Board  conditions  parole  release  and  in  some  cases  early 
parole  release  or  review  upon  accomplishment  of  significant 
achievements  by  the   inmate.     The  Committee  feels  that  this  mutual 
accountability  addresses  most  of  the  responsible  criticism  of  the 
parole  system  as  it  exists  today.     Holding  the  inmate  accountable 
serves  the  ends  of  good  conduct,  rehabilitation,  and 
reintegration,  while  agency  accountability  insulates  it  from  the 
evils  of  unbridled  discretion.     The  Board's  Mutual  Agreement 
Parole  Program  (MAP)  which  utilizes  forma]   written  agreements 
between  the  Board  and  inmate,  conditions  release  on  achievements 
such  as  public  service  accomplishments  such  as  patient  and  client 
cervices  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped  at  state  hospitals  and 
schools.     This  program  has  been  institutionalized   in  that 
reliance  on  federal  funding  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for 
program  continuation.     Unfortunately  the  other  parole  contracting 
program  involving  monetary  restitution  to  victims  out  of  work 
ielease  income  was  discontinued  in  October  1978  when  the  federal 
grant  expired. 

Inside-Outside  Programming  -  Inside-Outside  programming 
involves  inmate  contact  with  the  prospective  field  parole  officer 
well   in  advance  of  parole  release.     The  Board  continues  to 
utilize  this  supervision  model  for  all  inmates  released  through 
pre-release  centers.     The  Parole  Impact  Program  at  M.C.I.  Concord 
which  was  the  initial  inside-outside  program  was  discontinued  in 
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1977  after  four  years  of  federal  as  the  state  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  assume  the  future  program  costs.     Parole's  new  ARCH 
program  at  M.C.I.   Framingham  employs  the  in side-out side  model. 

Services  to  Retarded  Offenders  -  The  Parole  MassCAPP 
program  which  utilizes  community  assistants  on  a  one-to-one  basis 
with  retarded  parole  clients  is  nearly  institutionalized  in  that 
the  state  funds  two  of  the  three  staff  positions.     The  federally 
funded  residential  component  of  this  program  is  in  financial 
jeopardy.     The  Committee  continues  to  support  specialized 
programming  and  advocacy  for  retarded  parole  clients. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  both  parole  clients 
involved  in  the  above-described  programs  and  those  released  to 
conventional   supervision  rely  heavily  on  both  the  public  and 
private  sector  for  support  services  involving  drug,  alcohol, 
family  counseling  and  the  myriad  of  other  services  available 
outside   the  agency.     Although  most  persons  who  complete 
residential  programs  are  parolled   to  the  street,  there  is  clearly 
a  need  for  residential  placements  for  parole  clients.     With  the 
exception  of  one  joint  Parole-Corrections  residential  program, 
Parole  has  had  to  rely  on  the  good  will  of  established  half-way 
house  programs  to  house  its  clients  who  are  either  not  ready  for 
release  to  the  street  or  who  are  in  need  of  a  half-way  back 
al ternative . 

In  1977  the  Parole  Board  responded  to  a  request  from  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services, 
and  the  GACC  to  advance  the  review  of  Concord  parole  cases  to 
determine  if  there  were  appropriate  cases  for  release  one  to  two 
moonths  before  regular  parole  eligibility.     The  Board  reviewed  a 
large  number  of  Concord  cases,  granted  a  number  of  early  hearings 
which  resulted   in  the  early  release  of  about  seventy  five  inmates 
by  about  15  to  60  days.     The  Department  of  Correction  felt  that 
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this  action  significantly  relieved  a  particularly  pressing 
population  problem  at  M.C.I.   Cooncord  at  that  time. 

As  a  relatively  small  and  unknown  state  agency,  Parole's 
financial  needs  have  historically  received  too  little  attention 
by  both  the  executive  and  legislative  units  of  government.  The 
Committee  suggests  that  the  Parole  Budget  requests  for  fiscal 
1980  be  approved.     In  a  system  where  the  per  capita  costs  of 
incarceration  exceeds  $15,000  per  year,  it  is  responsible  to 
support  programming  which  directly  impacts  institutional 
population  by  releasing  good  parole  risks  and  maximizing  their 
chances  for   staying  out  through  the  provision  of  meaningful 
services  in  a  timely  manner.     With  a  per  capita  client  cost  of 
$650  per  year  Parole  seems  to  be  a  good  investment. 

4 .     Community  Corrections. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  "Correctional  Reform  Act  of  June 
1972",   the  Department  of  Correction  has  moved  forward  with 
implementation  of  the  graduated  reintegration  programs  allowed 
for  under   the  Act.     Two  of  the  major  components  which  seemed 
most  promising  were  the  pre-release  centers  and  the  furlough 
program.     These  programs  have  increased  the  effectiveness, 
humanity  and  efficiency  of  the  correctional  system. 

The  Department  currently  operates  27  pre-release  centers 
and  contract  programs,  with  an  overall  capacity  of  423  beds, 
representing  approximately  15%  of  the  Department's  total 
population.     In  1979,   the  DOC  is  planning  to  expand  its  capacity 
by  60  beds  in  three  new  pre-release  facilities. 

From  November  1972  through  December  1977,  the  Department 
granted  a  total  of  41,580  furloughs,  with  a  success  rate  of  99.2% 
during  the  entire  period.     During  calendar  year  1977,  furlough 
success  rates  were  an  even  higher  99.6%  of  the  8,247  furloughs 
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granted.     These  statistics  document  the  success  of  this  program, 
and  show  that,   in  spite  of  controversy,  the  Department  of 
Corrections  has  performed  an  admirable  job.     From  all  reports, 
these  figures  have  not  been  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Final  figures  for  1978  have  not  yet  been  tabulated,  but 
the  preliminary  data  indicates  that  the  Department  will  maintain, 
and  possibly  improve  upon,  this  performance  record.     For  these 
reasons,  the  Committee  continues  its  policy  of  previous  years  in 
unanimously  supporting  these  programs  and  achievements.     We  wish 
to  cite  gains  made  in  reducing  future  crime,  lowering  the  DOC's  * 
capital  expenditures  and  operating  costs,  assisting   inmates  in 
contributing  towards  the  programs  through  tax  and  subsistence 
payments  made  to  the  state  by  inmates  in  pre-release  programs, 
reduction  of  welfare  costs  by  enabling  inmates  to  help  support 
their  families,  and  providing  a  humane  and  effective  alternative 
to  unrelieved  incarceration. 

In  support  of  these  claims,  we  offer  the  following  data: 
prior  to  implementation  of  the  Act  in  1971,  the  Department  had  an 
overall   recidivism  rate  (with  a  one-year  follow-up  mechanism)  of 
25%.     Through  implementation  of  pre-release  and  furlough 
programs,  the  Department's  recidivism  rate  has  continuously 
declined  since  1972,  to  a  current  low  of  16%.     This  is  a  sta- 
tistically significant  result,  which  is  attributable  to  these 
programs.     In  addition,  for  individuals  released  through  pre- 
release centers,  the  recidivism  rate  was  an  even  lower  11%,  and 
recidivism  among  individuals  wno  participated  in  both  furlough 
and  pre-release  programs  fell  to  9%.     Accordingly,  the  Committee 
recommends  an  expansion  of  these  programs  in  order  that  suitable  , 
inmates  may  have  access  to  both  programs  to  maximize  their 
effectiveness . 

The  goal  of  the  Department,  as  previously  stated,  is  for 


85%  of  the   inmates  to  go  through  pre-release  centers  before  being 
returned  to  the  community.     The  Committee  unanimously  supports 
this  goal.     We  would  add  that,  due  to  the  significant  positive 
results  achieved  to  date,  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible . 

The  Committee  recommended  last  year  that  this  expansion 
of  the  Department's  pre-release  program  occur  within  a  two-year 
time  frame,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  there  has  been  some 
expansion  of  the  program  during  1978.     This,  coupled  with  the 
above-mentioned  expansion  planned  for  1979,   indicates  that 
definite  efforts  are  being  made  to  achieve  the  target  date.  We 
recommend   that  the  Department  achieve  this  expansion  by  drawing 
upon  and  utilizing  the  expertise  and  experience  of  private 
agencies.     Only  through  a  full  partnership  of  all  agencies 
concerned  with  criminal  justice,  rehabilitation  of  the  offender, 
and  protection  of  the  public  can  we  attain  our  purpose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  total  releases  through  pre- 
release centers  increased  over  the  past  five  years  from  11%  in 
1973  to  42%  in  1977.     We  recommend  that  inmate  work-release 
payments  be  put  in  a  revolving  fund  to  support  future  development 
and  maintenance  of  pre-release  programs.     Such  a  fund  was  created 
for  correctional   industries  in  1972  under  the  Correctional  Reform 
Act,  and  expansion  of  this  concept  to  community  corrections  would 
be  most  beneficial.     Direct  application  of  these  funds  will  save 
taxpayer  money  while  increasing  the  inmates  responsibility  for 
their  own  rehabilitation  and  reintegration. 

5 .     National  Standards  and  Accreditation 

As  a  positive  step  toward  broad  upgrading  of  Massachu- 
setts correctional  services  and  facilities,  the  Department  has 
undertaken  an  initiative  to  implement  national,  professional 
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standards.     This  will  assure  the  Department's  eligibility  for 
continued  federal  funding,  "professionalize"  correctional  work, 
reduce  costly  litigation,  identify  the  strengths  and  needs  of  the 
correctional  system,  and  guarantee  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  imprisoned.     Finally,  a  review  of  the  Department  against  a 
thorough  blueprint  for  operation  could  provide  management  with  a 
structure  for  short  and  long-range  correctional  planning. 

In  May  1978,  the  Department  began  evaluating  its 
compliance  with  standards  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Corrections.     This  agency  was  sponsored  by  the 

scican  Correctional  Association  in  1974  to  develop  national 
standards  for  all  areas  of  corrections  and  to  direct  a  voluntary 
accreditation  program  for  measuring  compliance  with  the 
standards.     The  Commission  issued  two  documents  that  affect  the 
Department  -  the  Manual  of  Standards  for  Adult  Correctional 
Institutions  and  the  Manual  of  Standards  for  Adult  Community 
Resi initial  Services  ( Pr e-Release ) . 

Departmental  work  on  accreditation  will  take  at  least 
three  years  to  complete.     The  process  involves  orienting 
correc cional  staff  on  the  standards  effort,  performing  self- 
evaluations  in  26  correctional  institutions  and  pre-release 
centers,  preparing  workplans  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
standards  and  finally,  implementing  the  plans.     The  process  is 
underway;  self-evaluation  work  is  virtually  complete  at  the 
central  office  and  at  M.C.I.  Shirley.     The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  awarded  the  Department  a  one- 
year  grant  ($127,049)   to  complete  evaluation  work  at  its 
remaining  facilities  and  to  prepare  for  accreditation  under  the 
Commission.     Successful  performance  on  this  grant  in  1979  will 
make  the  Department  eligible  for  "Phase  II"  federal  assistance, 
potentially  covering  the  full  cost  of  compliance  needs  that 
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cannot  be  addressed  with  existing  DOC  resources. 

The  standards  initiative  has  generated  a  substantial 
amount  of  federal   incentive  funding  for  Massachusetts.  In 
addition  to  the  grant  mentioned  above,  state  and  county  cor- 
rectional administrators  have  been  actively  pursuing  other  funds. 
DOC  also  received  an  18  month  grant  ($87,942)   from  LEAA  to 
implement  the  medical  and  health  service  standards  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.     Grants  for  the  same  purpose  were 
awarded  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hampden  County  ($79,335)  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Worcester  County  ($70,327).     Finally,  the  Sheriff  of 
Berkshire  County  received  an  LEAA  grant  ($99,975)   to  establish  a 
drug  treatment  program  that  will  bring  the  institution  into 
compliance  with  national  standards. 

The  state  arm  of  LEAA  -  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Ci  initial  Justice  -  also  committed  itself  to  supporting  the 
implementation  of  national  standards.     It  did  so  both  by 
resolution,  and  by  establishing  the  Correction  Management  Program 

CMP] .     Over   the  next  year  CMP  will  provide  assistance  to  eight 
county  correctional  facilities  (in  Bristol,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Hcmpden,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,   Suffolk  and  Worcester  Counties),  and 
•-o  the  Department  at  four  state  correctional  institutions  and 
eleven  pre-release  centers. 

The  overall  effort  will  continue,  most  likely,  through 
1981,  whereupon  standards  will  have  been  introduced  to  all 
Massachusetts  correctional  facilities. 

■3 

Recommendations 

The  Committee  supports  the  implementation  of  national 
professional  standards  in  Massachusetts  prisons.  We  recommend 
that : 

the  Governor's  Federal-State  Liaison  Office  assist  in 
securing  funds  to  implement  standards  in  state  and 
county  institutions; 
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the  Governor's  Office  support  the  MCCJ  resolution  on 
standard  s ; 

the  Governor's  Office  support  the  Sheriff's 
initiative  to  implement  standards; 
the  standards  implementation  program  be  declared  a 
matter  of  state  correctional  policy; 
the  Governor's  Office  support  public  information 
activities  on  correctional  standards; 
the  Governor's  Office  support  the  appointment  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  Chairman  or  designee  to  a  super- 
visory board  with  the  Corrections  Management  Program 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  offering  guidance  on 
program  operations  and  the  general  purpose  of 
monitoring  standards  activities  throughout  the  state. 

6 .     County  Corrections 

Under  M.G.L.  c.   126,   s.  8,  all  but  one  county  in 
Massachusetts  must  operate  a  correctional  facility.     For  the  most 
part,  these  facilities  include  a  jail  to  house  detainees, 
material  witnesses  and  short-term  offenders.     They  also  include  a 
house  of  correction  to  incarcerate  individuals  convicted  on 
breaking  specifc  county  laws  or  state  laws  which  carry  a  sentence 
of  less  than  2-1/2  years. 

The  county  requirement  to  run  correctional  facilities  is 
ancient,  established   in  1655.     The  facilities  themselves  are 
slightly  less  ancient.     The  average  age  of  the  15  major  county 
institutions  is  100  years  old.     The  youngest  is  in  Worcester 
County  (5  years  old)   and  the  oldest  in  Essex  County  (166  years 
old).     Although,  nine  of  the  County  facilities  were  built  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

County  correctional   institutions  are  likely  to  hold 
between  20,000  and  30,000  individuals  each  year  --  easily  four 
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times  greater   than  the  state  correctional  system.     The  number  of 
sentenced  offenders  in  county  facilities  each  day  is  close  to  the 
state  level,  at  approximately  2,000  inmates. 

The  state  responsibility  for  county  corrections  has 
intensified   in  recent  years.     In  1972,   Chapter  124  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Laws  was  amended  giving  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction  responsibility  for  establishing  and  enforcing 
standards  for  the  operation  of  county  correctional  facilities. 
Inspection  procedures  and  remedies  were  specified  in  M.G.L.  c. 
127,  s.  IB. 

State  responsibilities  for  County  corrections  have  been 
reinforced  or  underscored  by  the  federal  courts.     For  example,  in 
the  Charles  Street  Jail  case  (Inmates  of  Suffolk  County  v. 
Eisenstadt)   the  Commissioner  of  Correction  was  named  a  defendant 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  federal  court  decree,  had  to  open  an 
Awaiting  Trial  Unit  at  M.C.I.   Framingham  to  hold  female  detainees 
previously  held   in  the  Charles  Street  Jail.     More  dramatically, 
in  DiMarzo  v.  Cahill,  the  Department  of  Correction  was  held 
liable  for   the  existence  of  unconstitutional  conditions  in  county 
facilities,  although  the  Department  has  no  control  over  personal 
or  budget  for   these  facilities.     County  correctional  litigation 
is  on  the  increase,  and  the  Department's  principal  response  to 
past  and   future  decrees  must  be  the  enforcement  of  its  county 
correctional  standards. 

The  Department  of  Correction  was, charged  under 
Massachusetts  law  in  1972  with  promulgating  standards  for  the 
operation  of  county  correctional   facilities.     These  standards 
achieved  advanced  draft  stage  in  late  1977  and  were  published  in 
April  1978.     The  fact  that  county  standards  were  issued  met  with 
general  approval;  however,  their  substance  did  not.     Some  county 
correctional  administrators  found  the  proposed  standards  too 
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lenient;  i.e.,  not  sufficient  for  improving  their  performance  and 
assuring  the  constitutional  operation  of  their  facilities.  Other 
county  correctional  administrators  thought  the  standards  went  too 
far;  i.e.,  that  they  exceed  legislative  authority  to  issue 
"minimum"   requirements.     Advocacy  groups  generally  found  the 
standards  undetailed  and  unchalleng ing . 

The  Department  established  a  county  assistance  unit  to 
implement  the  standards.     This  Unit  has  an  inspection  arm, 
operating  out  of  the  Commissioner's  Office.     It  also  has  a 
technical  assistance  arm  run  by  the  Office  of  Program 
Development.     Duties  of  the   inspection  unit  include  semi-annual 
review  of  the  county  standards,  and  improvements  in  compliance 
levels.     The  technical  assistance  unit  is  designed  to  help  the 
counties  implement  plans  to  correct  deficiencies. 

Initial   inspections  of  County  facilities  was  completed 
last  fall.     Findings  were  communicated  to  the  Sheriffs  in 
December,  1978,   and  all  Sheriffs  will  receive  written  reports  by 
the  end  of  January  197  9,  on  their  levels  of  compliance  and 
timetables  for  meeting  overall  requirements.     The  Department 
estimates  at  this  time  that,   in  their  present  condition,  only  one 
of  the  seventeen  county  facilities  inspected  can  meet  applicable 
standards.     Less  than  30%  of  the  institutions  are  adequately 
staffed,  have  sufficient  cell  capacities,  or  plumbing  facilities. 
Less  than  40%  of  the  facilities  have  functioning  fire  detection 
systems  and  only  one  facility  has  provisions  for  medical 
attention  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.     It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  eight  county  facilities  may  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
Department's  findings  cover  more  than  200  areas  of  service  and 
facility.     These  preliminary  examples  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
effort  that  must  be  undertaken  to  bring  the  county  correctional 
facilities  up  to  a  "minimum"   standards  requirements. 
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Recommendations 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  urgency  of  enforcing 
standards  for  the  operation  of  county  correctional  facilities. 
To  that  end,  the  Committee  will  seek  briefings  from  the 
Department  of  Correction  on  the  progress  of  inspection  and 
compliance  efforts,  requests  for  technical  assistance,  and 
general  levels  of  compliance  in  county  facilities.  These 
briefings  will  be  requested  after  each  semi-annual  inspection 
tour  of  county  institutions  by  Departmental  staff.     The  Committee 
also  recommends  that: 

The  Department  institute  a  program  to  review  the 
county  standards  for  general  upgrading,  first,  to  the 
minimum  level  where  they  include  all  matters  now 
required  under  constitutional  case  law  for  the 
operation  of  a  correctional  facility  and,  secondly, 
to  the  maximum  level  where  they  incorporate  national 
standards  to  the  extent  they  apply  to  county 
corrections  in  Massachusetts; 

the  Department  prepare  in  manual  form  the  inspection 
procedures  it  employs  in  evaluating  county  facilities 
for  compliance  with  the  standards; 

the  Department  compare  its  inspection  procedures  to 
the  developing  methods  of  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Corrections; 

the  Department  evaluate  the  number  of  technical 
assistance  requests  made  by  county  correctional 
administrators  and  the  manner   in  which  these  requests 
were  honored;  and 

the  Department's  capacity  to  assist  county 
correctional  administrators  (through  financial  and 
other  means)   be  enhanced. 
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7 .  Overcrowding 

The  inmate  population  committed  to  the  DOC  has  remained 
stable  throughout  1978.     Overall  the  DOC  operates  at  99%  of 
capacity  excluding  approximately  120  state  inmates  who  are 
currently  placed  in  County  institutions  while  they  await  beds  in 
Concord  or  Walpole. 

Although  the  system  operates  at  capacity  in  the 
aggregate,  MCI  Concord,  which  houses  the  youngest  and  most 
vulnerable  male  inmates  in  the  system,  operates  at  160%  of 
capacity.     The  facility  is  designed  to  hold  220  inmates,  however, 
347  are  placed   there  currently.     Concord   inmates  are  rountinely 
double  bunked  or  placed  in  overcrowded,  insufficiently 
supervised,  dormitory  facilities.     Assaults,  rapes  and  beatings 
are  commonplace. 

Conditions  for   inmates  and  staff  are  intolerable.  Staff 
cannot  effectively  supervise  and  guard  such  an  over-utilized 
facility.     The  DOC  classification  process  does  not  adequately 
address  the  needs  of  an  over-crowded  Concord,   in  that  too  few 
Concord   inmates  are  classified  as  appropriate  candidates  for 
other  facilities  and  programs  including  the  currently  under- 
utilized minimum  security  and  pre-release  facilities.     In  Area  I 
alone  there  are  at  any  given  time  as  many  as  35  minimum  security 
or  pre-release  beds  vacant.     These  openings,  from  a  cost  and 
humanitarian  standpoint,  should  be  filled 'by  inmates  from 
overcrowded   institutions,  either  by  direct  movement  from  Concord 
to  minimum  security  or  pre-release,  or  by  movement  from  Concord 
to  Norfolk  or  other  appropriate  facilities,  triggering  the 
transfer  of  Norfolk  inmates  into  minimum  security  or  pre-release. 

If  classification  cannot  be  effectively  applied  to 
substantially  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  at  Concord,  then 
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a  facility  such  as  the  one  being  developed  at  Gardner  must  be 
designated  as  a  Concord  safety  valve  and  Concord  inmates  must  be 
classified  and  transferred  to  that  institution  until  the 
unconscionable  overcrowding  at  Concord,  with  its  debilitating 
effect  on  staff  and  inmates  is  relieved. 

Walpole  is  presently  operating  at  full  capacity  which  is 
in  excess  of  its  original  designed  capacity.     Walpole  is  an 
overcrowded  institution;  persons  who  are  newly  committed  or 
returned  to  the  institution  are  placed  in  the  maximum  security 
wing,  where  they  and  the  other  inmates  are  constantly  at  risk  of 
physical  assault,  rape  and  murder.     Inmate  propoulation  must  be 
reduced  by  reclassification,  so  that  the  staff  can  function  more 
effectively,  the  physical  safety  of  new  inmates  can  be  better 
assured  and  the  entire  population  can  be  better  supervised  and 
protected . 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Department  focus  its  efforts  in  the  coming  year  on  the  particular 
problems  of  overcrowding  at  Concord  and  at  Walpole,  so  that  the 
conditions  which  have  led  directly  to  deaths  and  assaults  on 
inmates  and  staff,  and  has  hampered  the  effectiveness  of 
correction  officers  and  program  staff,  may  be  alleviated. 

8 .     Institutional  Violence 

"The  violence  which  continued  unabated  at  our  state 
prison  must  end.     We  have  not  witnessed  the  fifth  murder 
in  as  many  months."     The  Boston  Herald,  Spring,  1897. 
In  its  1977  Report  to  the  Governor,  the  Committee  stated 
that,  "No  inmate  should  be  subject  to  physical  and  sexual  attacks 
experienced  by  many  inmates  upon  entry  into  the  prison  system." 
We  went  on  in  that  same  section  to  recognize  the  hard  reality 
that  "Nevertheless,  the  incidents  of  violence  will  continue  and 
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are  unavoidable  when  men  and  women  are  confined   in  over-crowded 
cond itions  ." 

A  year  later  we  continue  to  hear  reports  of  physical 
assaults  and  murders  in  our  correctional  institutions. 

In  the  experience  of  the  members  of  this  Committee, 
which  include  visits  to  prisons  outside  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
a  continuing  relationship  to  those  within  this  state,  institu- 
tional violence  is  inevitable  when  any  three  of  the  following 
factors  exist: 

1.  The  institution  holds  maximum  or  medium  security 
inmates  in  a  lock-up  situation. 

2.  The  institution  is  filled  to  capacity. 

3.  The  institution  is  built  to  house  over  150  inmates. 

4.  The   institution  has  little  staff  transfer  or 


tur  nover 


serv ices 


5.       The  institution  provides  only  limited  programs  and 


We  must  not  simply  examine  acts  of  violence  such  as  the 
recent  murders  at  M.C.I.  Walpole.     We  must  also  be  aware  of  the 
continuing  acts  of  assault  that  occur   in  institutions  such  as 
M.C.I.  Concord. 

Incidents  of  assault  of  one  or  more  upon  an  unwilling 
and  helpless  victim  are  inexcusable.     When  these  assaults  do  not 
cost  lives,  they  often  ruin  them.     Society's  tolerance  of  such 
behavior  continues  to  rise.  * 

Changing  administrators,  as  we  have  done  over  and  over 
again,  particularly  at  M.C.I.  Walpole,  changes  nothing.     Acts  of 
controlled  and  uncontrolled  violence  are  endemic  to  all  such 
institutions  and  will  continue  as  long  as  these  institutions 
continue  to  exist  in  their  present  form.     Today,   in  these 
institutions,  even  the  maximum  security  an  inmate  is  not 
physically  safe. 
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Better  management  of  our  present  maximum  security 
institutions  will  avail  little.     Only  when  we  look  to  other 
models  will  there  be  a  chance  to  halt  the  present  violence.  For 
those  inmates  who  need  to  be  held  in  maximum  security,  we  must 
create  smaller,  more  manageable  facilities.  Overcrowded 
situations  such  as  those  at  M.C.I.  Concord  only  breed  hatred  and 
ruin  lives.     An  inmate  sentenced  to  facilities  such  as  these 
learns  violence,  perforce. 

9 .     Inmate  Grievance  Mechanism 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  recently  held  public 
hearings  on  violence  in  state  institutions.     Testimony  on  murder 
and  assault  in  Walpole  prison  precipitated  the  discussions. 
Violence  and  other  prison  difficulties  are  extremely  complex  * 
proDlems  to  handle.     One  of  many  needed  solutions  is  the 
development  of  a  mechanism  through  which  inmates  can  receive 
expeditious,  fair  and   impartial  review  of  their  grievances, 

without  retribution. 

The  need   for   such  a  mechanism  can  be  demonstrated  in 
three  ways.     First,  huge  numbers  of  inmates  are  seeking  redress 
for   their  grievancs  through  the  federal  courts.     The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  opened  the  federal  courts  to  inmate 
complaints  only  17  years  ago,  and  prison  litigation  has  soared 
since  then.     According  to  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  "...one 
in  every  seven  civil  cases  in  federal  couijt  throughout  the 
country  is  filed  by  a  prisoner  seeking  some  form  of  relief  from 
confinement  conditions."     In  1976  this  amounted  to  almost  20,000 
such  complaints.     Reportedly,  fewer  than  5%  of  these  cases 
eventually  get  to  trial;  yet  the  numbers  indicate  a  need  for  some 
alternative  forum  to  handle  inmate  grievances. 

Secondly,  most  national  organizations  concerned  with 
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corrections  have  called  for  the  establishment  of  prison  grievance 
mechanisms.     The  Department  must  have  a  grievance  mechanism  in 
place  in  order   to  achieve  its  goal  of  complaince  with  the 
standards  set  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Corrections. 
Most  major  standard  setting  groups  --  i.e.,  the  American 
Correctional  Association,  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  —  have  called  for  their  use. 

Thirdly,  most  correctional  systems  throughout  the 
country  have  already  established  grievance  mechanisms.  According 
to  a  June  1977  Report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  a  sub-committee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  4  3  states  have  formal  inmate  grievance  mechanisms  'for 
adult  institutions.     In  addition,  60%  of  the  correctional 
agencies  in  the  nation's  20  largest  cities  have  established  such 
mechanisms  for   adult  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  acknowledged  the  need 
for  a  formal  grievance  mechanism  in  the  Massachusetts'  prisons. 
The   issue  has  been  under  consideration  by  a  Departmental  Task 
Force  for  the  past  year.     Draft  procedures  for  the  operation  of 
such  a  mechanism  have  been  issued  for  preliminary  review. 

Further,  the  Department  prepared  a  draft  proposal  for 
consideration  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
calling  for  implementation  of  a  pilot  grievance  mechanism  in  one 
majro  institution  followed  by  system-wide  expansion.  The 
proposal  will  not  be  funded  in  1979;  however,  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  voted  to  adopt  inmate  grievance  procedures  as  a 
correctional  funding  priority  in  1980. 

Recommendations 

The  Committee  supports  the  expeditious  development  of  a 
formal  grievance  mechanism  for   inmates  at  Massachusetts  state  and 
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county  correctional  facilities.     The  Committee  will  review  the 
Department's  draft  rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  a 
grievance  mechanism.     In  addition,  it  recommends  that: 

the  Department  thoroughly  analyze  the  Comptroller 
General's  Report  to  establish  the  Massachhusetts 
program  with  proper  staff  and  systems  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  and  operation  of  the  grievance 
mechanism; 

Massachusetts  procedures  incorporate  the  six  design 
principles  put  forth  by  the  Center  for  Community 
Justice  —  i.e.,  broad  range  of  issues,  universal 
access  to  the  mechanism  without  reprisal,  written 
responses  on  grievance  decisions,  time  limits  for 
responses,  inmate  and  staff  participation,  and 
outside  review; 

the  Governor's  Office  support  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  resolution  to  develop  and  implement 
and  experimental  prison  grievance  mechanism; 
the  establishment  of  a  formal  prison  grievance 
mechanism  be  declared  a  matter  of  state  correctional 
policy;  and 

the  Department  receive  all  encouragement  to  complete 
its  program  development  efforts,  and  that  proper 
funding  be  made  available  to  execute  its  proposals. 

10.     Staff  Training 

The  Staff  Development  Division  (Training  Academy)  has 
two  missions:     (a)   the  recruiting,  screening,  and  selection 
(hiring)  of  all  Correction  Officers  for  the  Department,  and  (b) 
the  provision  of  pre-  and  in-service  training  for  all 
departmental  employees. 
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For  years,  the  most  consistent  criticisms  of  the  Academy 
were  the  lack  of  intensity  in  the  Basic  Correction  Officer 
Training  program,  and  the  absence  of  a  basic  training  offering 
for  all  other  Department  of  Correction  employees.     In  1978,  the 
Academy  moved  from  M.C.I.   Framingham  to  M.C.I.  Shirley,  which  was 
a  major  step  toward  remedying  both  problem  areas.     The  Shirley 
facility  has  dormitory  accommodations  for  Correction  Officer 
recruits  during  their  basic  training.     This  added  accessibility 
to  the  recruits  beyond  the  normal  work  day  has  allowed  the 
Academy  to  develop  the  required  intensity  in  its  six-week 
program,  making  the  program  more  representative  of  the 
correctional  environment.     It  also  allows  the  training  staff  to 
screen  out  those  recruits  who  do  not  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  environment. 

Additional  classroom  space  has  allowed  the  Academy  to 
expand   its  core  offering  to  include  basic  programs  for  social 
workers,  correctional  counselors,  supervisors,  managers  and 
support  staff.     The  ultimate  goal,  in  line  with  the  American 
Correctional  Association  Standards,   is  to  develop  and  offer 
basic,   intermediate  and  advanced  training  courses  that  will 
provide  all  Department  of  Correction  employees  a  minimum  of  80 
hours  of  training  in  their  first  year  of  employment,  and  40  hours 
per  year  thereafter. 

The  basis  level  programs  were  developed  this  year,  and 
the  intermediate  and  advanced  level  coursers  will  be  the  major 
focus  of  attention  in  1979.     Funds  for  the  expanded  training  are 
requested  in  the  Department's  FY  1980  budget.     The  Committee 
strongly  endorses  the  budget  request. 

The  imposition  of  these  new  training  requirements  based 
on  the  ACA  Standards,  obviously  adds  a  new  level  of  employee 
development,  and  also  generates  a  new  set  of  problems.  The 
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Academy  staffing  pattern  still  reflects  only  the  responsibility 
for  the  correction  Officer  Recruit  Training  Program,  and  does  not 
provide  for  the  new  course  offerings.     Secondly,  the  impact  of 
overtime  for  custodial  staff  will  have  to  be  addressed  to  allow 
the  institutional   staff  to  attend  the  required  courses. 
Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  address  these  proglem  areas, 
but  there  are  still   indications  that  they  will  require  further 
a btent ion . 

For  the  first  time  since  its  inception,  the  Department's 
training  facility  can  be  a  major  force  in  addressing  many  of  the 
i-.jmo/'s  "people  problems".     To  be  successful  it  will  require  the 
continued  focusing  of  attention  and  resources  from  the  Department 
as  well  as  those  agencies  which  interface  with  the  correctional 
sys  cen . 

The  Committee  recommends  the  continued  development  of 
:h<;  .J-iaff  Development  Division  to  meet  the  ACA  Standards:  to 

provide  trained  personnel  to  operate  safe  and  humane 
.nstitutions ;  and  to  reduce  the  inefficiencies  caused  by  high 

turnover,  which  is  attributable  to  inadequate  preparation  of  new 

personnel  and  to  inadequately  trained  staff. 

il .     Proposed  Corrections  Budget  for  Fiscal  1980 

The  Department  of  Corrections'  proposed  budget  for  FY 
1980  is  $66.8  million,  up  almost  $12  million  from  FY  1979's 
expenditures  of  $54.9  million.     Of  the  inqrease,  between  $4  and 
$5  million  is  due  to  inflation,  the  costs  of  existing  contracts 
and  the  opening  of  the  Gardner  institution. 

Overall  ,  the  FY  1980  budget  represents  almost  a  22% 
increase  over  FY  1979  expenditures.     Without  supporting  every 
individual  line   item,   the  Committee  believes  that  this  increase 
is  justified.     Particularly  in  the  area  of  inmate  services,  we 
feel  that  requests  are  woefully  small. 
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Included   in  the   increase  are  programs  that  must  be 
provided   in  order  to  comply  with  existing  state  and  federal  law. 
Failure  to  provide  these  services  will  inevitably  result  in 
judicial  decrees.     Without  them,  accreditation  by  the  American 
Correctional  Association  will  be  difficult. 

Expanded  educational  services  to  inmates  are 
particularly  important.     Although  only  22%  of  today's  inmates 
have  graduated  from  high  school  (the  mean  educationsl  level  is  at 
the  9th  grade),  the  provisions  of  Chapter  766  have  never  been 
implemented  within  the  correctional  system.     Funds  to  implement 
Chapter  766  services  to  inmates,  most  of  whom  are  incarcerated  at 
M.C.I.   Concord,  coupled  with  concerted  administration  support  for 
passage  of  legislation  to  create  a  DOC  regional  school  district, 
should  be  a  high  priority.     Much  of  these  new  education  services 
will  be  partially  reimbursable  under   federal  law,  P.L.  92-142. 

Also  included  in  new  budget  proposals  are  funds  for 
expansion  of  medical  care,  primarily  for  provision  of  dental 
services  and   increased  psychiatric  services.     Progress  has  been 
made   in  the  last  few  years  in  the  provision  of  primary  health 
services  to  inmates,  but  the  total  health  care  program  available 
is  still  woefully  inadequate. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  FY  1980  budget  increase  is 
requested  for   institutional  support  services.     This  is  an  attempt 
to  redress  the  practices  of  the  past,  where  routine  maintenance 
was  deferred  until  the  only  solution  was  to  appropriate  large 
capital  sums  to  completely  replace  the  neglected  facilities. 
Lack  of  routine,  adequate  maintenance  also  increases  the 
likelihood  that  housing  conditions  for   inmates,  in  many  places 
within  the  system,  will  be  found  unconstitutional. 

Within  the  additional  budget  items,  the  Department  is 
placing  a  high  priority  on  funds  for  additional  staff  training. 
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This  program  is  required  by  standards  of  the  American 
Correctional  Association,  and  is  one  of  the  programs  necessary  to 
achieve  accreditation. 

In  the  capital  budget,  the  most  important  item  is  a 
request  for  $17.2  million  for  the  construction  of  a  maximum 
security,  250  bed  unit  on  the  grounds  of  M.C.I.  Concord.  The 
Committee  would  prefer  to  see  the  construction  of  two  separate 
smaller  units,  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  one  in 
the  east.     In  any  case,  construction  of  such  a  unit  or  units  must 
be  tied  to  the  requirement  that,  upon  completion,  the  maximum 
security  capacity  at  M.C.I.  Walpole  and  M.C.I.  Concord  be 
proportionately  reduced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Robert  M.   Palmer,  Chairman 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Corrections 
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